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LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 


“La Creole’’ Hair Restorer contains the ingredients used by the 
most famous Creole beauties. It will restore gray hair to its original 
color, stop falling hair, cure dandruff, keep the hair clean, soft and glossy 
and will make curly or kinky hair lie straight and smooth for a time. 





NOTHING TAKES ITS PLACE. 


This is a photograph of Miss 
Nancy Rice, 185 Beale street, 
Memphis, Tenn., who has been 
using our ‘‘La Creole’’ Hair Re- 
storer for years, and who says: 

‘‘Nothing I have ever used will 

‘] take the place of your ‘La Creole’ 
Hair Restorer, as it keeps my hair 
in a splendid condition. ’’ 

Miss Rice is a woman of striking 
personal appearance, which is ow- 
ng very largely to her fine hair, 
the result of using our ‘‘La Creole’’ 
Hair Restorer. 


FOR A TIME. 
HAS DONE WONDERS. 

This is a photograph of Mr. 
Louis Nemore, residing at No. 10 
Turley St., Memphis, Tenn., one 
of the most highly respected col- 
ored men in the city. He is im- 
plicitly trusted by his employer 
for the last ten years— Dr. Heber 
Jones, one of our most prominent 
physicians, and now president of 
the Memphis Board of Health. 
Mr. Nemore says that he takes 
pleasure in stating that our ‘‘La 
Creole’ Hair Restorer has done 
wonders for his splendid head of 
hair. ‘‘It has kept my hair from 
falling out, and has kept my 
head and scalp in a clean, healthy 
condition. I recommend it very 
highly. Mr. Louis Nemore. 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Price $1.00 per Bottle. 
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THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


(Incorporated) 


Home Oftice, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


HIs is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 

banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 

assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 

needed. The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 

of its promotors. The [ast report to the Secretary of State 

showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 

over $7,000 for the year; that over $65,000 had been ex- 

pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 

churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 

olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 

other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 

last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 

Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 

New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 

costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 

$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 

holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 

of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 

directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 

of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 

—The isundiien Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 

carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 

industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 

doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 

tions in that city. Dividendsof 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last four 

years. Stock is now selling for $8.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 
wards. 

Further information may be obtained by addressing 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 


or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


or any of the Branch Offices 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 














PAGE-DAVIS 


COMPANY 


Will prepare you by cor- 
respondence to do expert 
work. The instructor in 
each line has made a 
notable success per- 
sonally, and has 

taught hundreds ow I can prepare for a 
who are now hold- s position in the line after 
ing high positions J which Ihave marked an (x) 
i Advertisement-Writing .. 


Put a cross by Py Scientific Business 
the subject that Correspondence.. 


interests you, 
cut out cou. £ 
pon and 
mail today 















Page-Davis Co. 
Address either office 
Dept. 246, 90 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO 
Dept. 246, 150 Nassau 
St., NEW YORK 
Please send me a pros- 
Pectus fully explaining 
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Journalism _........ 
Shorthand ........... 
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STOCK FOR SALE 


Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Co. 








WANTED— Twenty thousand persons who will subscribe for six (6) shares 
of stock at one dollar each—pay one dollar down and one dollar per month 
until the six dollars are fully paid in. Persons can take as much more as they are 
able to take ; the more the better for the subscriber. We are selling stock to pay 
the white people out who are in with us; also to build an extension to Moncrief 
Springs, and erect a hotel, etc., thereon. Send your application today to the 


ATLANTIC- PACIFIC STREET RAILWAY AND SURETY CO. 
Phenix Block, Room 9, JACKSONVILLE, FLA 





This is the only company of its kind controlled by colored people. Persons 
desiring benefits under the ‘‘ Surety Clause’ may obtain same by separate applica- 
tion. 
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176 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. 





CECELIA STOWE. 


SOLOMON PERRY, ESQ. 


Trustee West Mitchell St. C. M. E. Church, Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 


‘ = how a home is saddened by female weakness 
The Perr y House and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 


224 West Mitchell St. that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 
Atlanta, Ga. ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 





First-class accommodations only. Two and a $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 
one-half blocks from new depot. Cars to all 
parts of city every 15 minutes. A refined 
and up-to-date place. 


Rates $1.00 per day. Meals 25c. WIN E of CARDUI 


GOOD PRINTING 
LOW PRICES 


E MAKE a specialty of Church Minutes, Pam- 
Cur) phlets, Letter Heads, Envelopes, Catalogues. 
We get out books for authors who do not care 
Coed to place their work with large publishers on a 
royalty basis. 
Write today for estimate on your work. 


FE. W. ALLEN & CO. 


3, 5, 7 and 9 South Broad St. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


































N. B. As we cannot do outside work, we recommend this firm. 


HERTEL, JENKINS & Co. 





When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 











Inside with the Editor 


HE VOICE OF THE NEGRO is forging steadily to the front. It is one of the youngest 
periodicals on the market, and yet it is as carefully read, from month to month, by the 
thinking public as any of the old magazines of the country. It is with pardonable pride 
that we state the fact that ours is the only Negro periodical that is read with interest in the 
Old World. We number among our subscribers distinguished citizens of Paris London, Edin- 
bourgh and Melbourne. 

In Madagascar and all down the West Coast of Africa our magazine is both read and 
quoted. The marvellous success of our magazine is due to our unique situation in the maga- 
zine world. Our opinions are regarded with seriousness because of our style of putting things. 
We try to be absolutely fair on all current questions. It is true that our interpretation of cur- 
rent history is from the Negro’s viewpoint, but it is also true that the Negro can be fairer in 
his discussions than anybody else in America. His position as the under dog makes this 
possible. We are bone of the black man’s bone and flesh of his flesh, and know by experience 
of the keen anguish of soul he experiences from the scorns and jeers and injustices of the 
white race. Aside from the race question there are articles on csthetic subjects, splendid 
assortments of fiction, critical book reviews and serious and breezy snatches of poetry. 

In the NOVEMBER number of THE VOICE, ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE gives us an article 
rich with patriotic thought on ‘‘ CEDAR HILL—THE HOME OF FREDERICK DouGLAss.’’ The 
article is copiously illustrated and is well worth the price of a copy of the magazine. 

Nobody ever heard of KELLY MILLER doing any writing in Fiction. We have been 
accustomed to associate him with mathematics, government statistics and articles on current 
topics. In the November number of THE VOICE MR. MILLER makes his debut as a story 
writer. Recently Mk. MILLER has taken rank with the very best prose artists of America. His 
reply to Tom Watson in the August number of our magazine and later his scathing reply to 
Tom Dixon’s article on Booker T. Washington, have enhanced MR. MILLER’s prestige. He is 
one of the ablest controversial writers of the times. Mr. MILLER has written for our Novem- 
ber issue a clever little story entitled ‘AN OBLIQUE PRAYER.’’ The story is laid amid the 
stirring scenes of the Civil War. The leading characters are Uncle Ephriam, a pious old slave, 
and Andy Yarber, ‘‘a cadaverous, freckeled-faced, tobacco-stained descendent of indentured 
ancestry,’’ who is an overseer on the plantation. Ata critical period in the history of the war 
a great prayer meeting is called by the white minister, where both slave and master are invited 
to pray against the Yankees. Uncle Ephraim and his fellow-slaves did some interesting pray- 
ing that night. Don’t fail to read this story. It is unique. 

Next month we shall print only one chapter of GARDNER GOLDsBY’s serial story—‘t THE 
WELDING OF THE LINK.’’ But in this one chapter our readers will find, we feel sure, enough 
of pleasure and profit to entertain them for quite a spell. In fact, GARDNER GoLDBY reaches 
in the chapter, entitled ‘‘The Vacant Chair,’’ and which will appear next month, the crisis 
toward which his whole story has been tending throughout the whole year, and in this chapter 
he proves that there can never be any permanent and lasting peace between the white North 
and the white South, if the civil and political rights of the Negro are not guaranteed and main- 
tained by the so-called superior race. The bug-bear of social equality is touched upon and 
waved aside with a master’s hand. Be sure to get the November number of THE VOICE OF 
THE NEGRO and read this interesting expose of the folly of the American white people. Mr. 
GoxpsBy’s story will end with the December nnmber of THE VOICE. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 


Adress, THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Editors. 
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TERMS: 
Subscription $1.00 per year 


Foreign subscribers should add 36 cents a year | 


for postage. 

Any one sending us four new subscriptions at 
the above rates will receive a magazine free for one 
year. 

We allow our agents liberal commissions on all 
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‘To OugeReaders and Subscribers: 
we wish to apologize to the public for 
“rfc tardy appearance of the Voice of the 
Negro this month and-also for the typo- 
graphical errors ait generally poor ap- 
pearance of tltis month's issue of our 
magazine. We are satisfied our readers 
will understand and appreciate the diffi- 
culties under which we have been labor- 
ing in getting out the October number 
when we give them the facts in the case. 
If you have noticed the daily papers, 
you are aware of the fact that there is a 
great Printers’ Strike on all over the 
United States. It so happened that the 
printers of “The Voice of the Negro” 
were included in that number who went 
out on the strike. Much of the work on 
this issue of the Voice was done by a 
man who has not done any work in type- 
setting for four or five years and much of 
the matter this month was set by a type- 
setting machine. The Voice is generally 
hand-set and its work is done by the best 
printers in Atlanta, but this month, ow- 
ing to the strike, we have had some of 
the matter set with a type-setting mach- 
ine, and as our readers will at once de- 
tect, the printing does not show up so 
well. The inexperienced printer who had 
to do the final work on the magazine, did 
not put in the proper corrections after the 
proofs had been read and tt accounts 
for the very many typographical errors 
that will be found in the magazine “this 
month. 


One or. two of these errors ought to be 
mentioned. On page 677, almost down 
about the middle of the page in the first 
column, there is a sentence which should 
read: “To criticise Mr, Washington for 
dining with Mr. Wannamaker is nonsen- 
sical.” Instead of reading that way, it 
reads thus: “To Mr. Wanamaker is 
nonsensical” and following that: “As Dr. 
Mr. Wanamaker is nonsensical.” The 
last words should be cut out entirely. On 
page 682, the note which the printer has 
“The Passins of Notables” should be 
“The Passing of Notables.” On page 683 
in the eleventh line of the second para- 
graph in the editorial “The Crucifixion 
of Flowers” the sentence should reac. 
“The dimpled eddies playfully caress the 
grasses and ferns:” instead in the printing 
the word “eddies” is left out entirely and 
the sentence is robbed of its sense and 
beauty. The advertisement of the L. & 
N. and Evansville Railroads on the inside 
page of the back cover has one glaring 
mistake. The date under the‘heavy head- 
line “SPECIAL PARTY” shouid read 
October 23rd instead of September rth 

We ask our readers that they be chari- 
table with us, understanding the situation 
as they must from this explanation. 


THE EDITORS. 
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The Peace of 
Portsmouth 


The din and fury of war no 
longer resound down the 
Manchurian Valleys. The 
god of that grim sport has at last sated his 
thirst, and drunk with the blood of over 
300,000 human beings, he has abandoned 
his high carnival and become the Olympian 
Rip Van Winkle. The world hopes that 
when he awakens again, man’s pugnacity 
shall have subsided to such an entent that 
he will receive nothing but jeers and scorn 
from the nations of the earth. Let us hope 
that the pendulum has swung clear round 
to the golden era of peace and that there it 
will forever remain. War is the arctic 
night of the human race ; peace its glorious 
spring. The peace victory at Portsmouth 
on the 29th of August was the triumph of 
public opinion. But forthe fact that the 
world had grown weary of the bloody war, 
negotiations might have been broken off 
and the war continued. The peace envoys 
reached an impasse and the convention 
would have been shipwrecked but for the 
heroic intercession of President Roosevelt. 
He disregarded precedents and appealed 


directly to the humanity of the Czar and 
Mikado. The peace commissioners became 
mere recording secretaries announcing to 
one another at the various sittings the de- 
cisions of their respective sovereigns. Japan 
had demanded a war indemnity and the ces- 
sion by Russia to her of the island of Sak- 
halin. Russia had granted all of those 
things for which Japan went to war but re- 
fused to grant either war indemnity or ces- 
sion ‘of territory. There was no piddling 
and quiddling in the negotiations ; each 
side was grimly in earnest. The conclu- 
sion of peace was sudden and dramatic. 
Russia had, through Emperor Nicolas, 
yielded her last peg when she censented to 
divide the Island of Sakhalin in half, grant- 
ing to Japan the lower half of the Island. 
Baron Komura, whose face-is an enigma, 
arose in the conference and stated that 
for the sake of humanity, Japan would 
waive her claim to re-imbursment for the 
war and would accept Russia’s last word on 
Sakhalin. M. Witte was dazed—indeed the 
whole world was dazed, for never before 
had such magnimity been shown by the 
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victor to the vanquished. By the treaty, 
Japan secures preponderance of influence in 
Korea, the surrender of Russain rights at 
Port Arthur and on the Liao-Tung Penin- 
sula, the evacuation of all Manchuria by 
Russia and money enoagh to pay for the 
maintenance of the Russian prisoners. In 
the original demands, Japan asked ior a 
war indemnity, cession of all Sakhalin, the 
surrender of the interned Russian warships 
and the limitation of Russia’s naval power. It 
must be a source of regret to the friends of 
Japan that she did not secure either an in- 
demnity or all of Sakhalin. She was enti- 
tled to both. If she had been sure that six 
months hence she would have had a gov- 
ernment to deal with, she could have brought 
Russia to the place where she would have 
been glad to sue for peace on those terms. 
Oyama’s great armies were ready to strike 
the moment a rupture occurred in the nego- 
tiations. 1600 cannon yawned before Line- 
vitch and he was almost surrounded by 
430,000 infantry. The whole garrison of 
Sakhalin, including the governor, had sur- 
rendered. Another battle would have 
brought the Japs to the gates of Harbin and 
Vladivostock. The Japanese did not care 
to fly in the face of the world sentiment for 
peace and therefore yielded. By so doing 
they have made a prodigious advance in the 
estimation of the world. Retribution is 
one of the laws of Providence. In God’s 
system of moral economy, every action has 
its reaction. Russia’s nullification of the 
treaty of Shimonoseki, whereby she robbed 
Japan of the fruits of the victory in the 
Chino-Japanese war, now finds its recom- 
pense in in Japan’s nullification of the Rus- 
sian lien upon the autonomy of China. 
The bully always finally strikes a snag. 
The Russo-Japanese war lasted 562 days, 
cost the two countries over 300,000 lives 


and sank more than $3,000,000. Russia 
had sunk and captured 68 warships while 


Japan lost only 24. 








Peace-making at 
Portsmouth has 
given rise to bitter 
anti-government riots in Tokio and sev- 
eral other places in Japan. On Sep- 
tember 5th, immediately after the news 


Turbulence in 
Tokio 


from America that the peace treaty 
had been signed, serious riots broke out 
in the capital of Japan. The turbulence 
was started by what seems to have been 
an indescretion on the part of the metro- 
politan police. A monstrous mass meet- 
ing was planned to be held at Hibiya 
Park on the night of September 5th to 
protest against the signing of the Ports- 
mouth treaty. The metropolitan police 
closed the park and prohibited the meet- 
ing. This stirred up the anger of the 
Japanese populace and the whole city of 
Tokio at once became an uproar. The 
mob was finally admitted into the park, 
a meeting was held and a fiery and pessi- 
mistic pronunciamento was promulgated 
which declared that the nation was hu- 
miliated by the peace treaty. For nearly 
two weeks the city has been alternately 
in the grip of the mob and the police. 
During the rioting, the mob burned many 
Christian churches and mission stations, 
the house of a cabinet minister, numer- 
ous police boxes, a number of street cars 
and various other public property. The 
venerable Marquis Ito was stoned in the 
street and Mr. E. H. Harriman, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
who was at the time in Tokio, had to flee 
from the street for his life. One of the 
newspapers of the capital which dared to 
defend the treaty has had its office repeat- 
edly assaulted and is now constantly 
guarded by police. On September the 
11th a huge mass meeting at Osaka pass- 
ed resolutions severely denouncing the 
humiliating peace terms that had been ac- 
cepted and demanding that the govern- 
ment resign. Rioting has also broken out 
at Yokohama where a number of police 
stations were either burned or demolish- 
ed. The government has in turn been 
moderately stern in dealing with the pop- 
ulace. Marshal law was declared in To- 
kio and probably two thousand rioters 


were arrested. Five newspapers were for 
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a time suspended, but they have now re- 
sumed publication. In conformity with 
popular opinion, Adachi, Chief of the 
metropolitan police, and Viscount Yoshi- 
kawa, minister of home affairs, have re- 
signed their positions. Count Okuma, 
the opposition leader in the Janapese Diet, 
has already served notice that his party 
means to make an issue before the coun- 
try of the humiliating peace agreement. 
Neither is the popular demonstration 
against the Portsmouth treaty to be reck- 
lessly condemned. The government re- 
cognizes the fact that patrictism, love for 
the country’s honor is behind the turmoil 
and have dealt with the rioters in a mark- 
edly different way than would Russia 
have dealt with her rioters. ‘There may 
be an honest questioning of the ultimate 
wisdom of the treaty. It looks as if Japan 
has thrown away at the council table 
what she won through rivers of blood on 
the battle-field. Japan should have se- 
cured either all of Sakhalin or an indemni- 
ty and she would have been almost justi- 
fied in continuing the war before she sur- 
rendered both. The Russians have been 
driven out of Korea and Manchuria, but 
the Czar’s empire still stands as a sinis- 
ter menace to Japanese interests on the 
Pacific. A country whose victories had 
been so sweeping, whose armies had tri- 
umphed on every battle-field and whose 
unimpaired war-dogs policed the high 
seas for the ragged remnant of the Czar’s 
once mighty fleet, should have been able 
to dictate better terms at Portsmouth. 


The Effect 


While in Japan 
in Russia 


the people are un- 
animous in their 
regrets that the peace treaty did not 
result more favorably to Nippon, in 
Russia unanimity is not at all manifest 
On any one thing. In St. Petersburg 
there were three distinct sentiments ex- 
pressed over the treaty. The peasantry, 
from whose ranks the soldiery was large- 
ly drawn, were pronounced in their re- 
joicing at the conclusion of peace. With 
them M. Witte is now regarded as a 
great hero. On his return to Russia he 
will be hailed with about as much acclaim 


as the bureaucracy will tolerate on the part 
of the common people. The revolutionists 
and social democrats received the news 
with serious misgivings. Peace abroad 
means ruination to their cause at home. 
The soldiers in the East will be brought 
home forthwith to place an iron hand on 
their activity. No longer will the mouth- 
ings and mutterings of malcontents be 
tolerated. The Czar can now devote his 
individual attention to their suppression. 
The war party at the capital received the 
news with almost cold indifference. The 
fact is, however, the clique was seriously 
disappointed. They had fought the call- 
ing of a peace conference. When the 
conference was finally agreed to by the 
Czar, they had insisted that he impose al- 
most impossible terms on the Japanese 
with the hope that the negotiations would 
be broken off. Then they suggested the 
appointment of Witte as the chief plen- 
opotentiary for the reason that they were 
sure that nobody could succeed in con- 
cluding peace with Japan on the terms 
imposed. This they reasoned would for- 
ever cripple Witte as a popular favorite. 
But, as usual, they over-calculated on the 
policy of bluff. To their amazement and 
chagrin Witte succeeded in securing an 
agreement from the Japanese. Thus these 
bureaucrats find themselves in a predica- 
ment where they cannot condemn Witte 
and they will not praise him. The war 
has in a measure opened the eyes of the 
people. That a blow has been struck at 
the venality and corruption that wax fat 
in the Empire we have no doubt. A sys- 
tem of demoralization as gross as the 
blackest villiany has been uncovered and 
will undoubtedly help in the re-creation 
of Russia. But Japan cannot afford to 
rest in the belief that Russia has given 
up. The defeat will rankle in her breast 
for years. As savs the “Novoe Vrema,” 
one of Russia’s best dailies, the Russ 
“shall rest and then doubtless go on.” 
The word “Nitschevo” (no matter) has 
passed the rounds of the empire regard- 
ing this humiliation. Like a tiger, the 
Bear, will now crouch down on the Amur 
for his long vigil of his Pacific ice-free 


port. He will spring again when he sees 
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the opportunity. Russia is thwarted but 
not conquered. 





Roosevelt’s New 


Probably never 
Prestige 


before has Amer- 
ica played so great 
a part in the history of mankind as 
under the administration of President 
Roosevelt. Our country suddenly tow- 
ers high above the other nations and 
one man in the country stands out 
conspicuously as the greatest figure on 
the international horizon. That Mr. 
Roosevelt has courage, ability to bring 
things to pass and personal magnetism no- 
body ever doubted. But that he was real- 
ly a statesman who could stand alone on 
the diplomatic field many have honestly 
doubted. His diplomatic triumphs .have 
been credited to the late Secretary Hay. 
In his recent victorious efforts for peace, 
he had no Secretary of State near him. 
He grappled alone with the forces that 
opposed peace—and he triumphed. His 
service to humanity in interceding with 
the Czar and the Mikado to not let the 
peace conference go to wreck has greatly 
enhanced his prestige both at home and 
abroad. A striking co-incidence was the 
fact that the very same day it became 
practically certain that peace would be 
concluded, the inter-parliamentary con- 
gress met in Brussels. At the opening of 
the congress there was a notable demon- 
stration in behalf of President Roosevelt. 
Whenever the speakers referred to our 
president there was a thunderous storm 
of applause. The congress adopted en- 
thusiastic and unanimous resolutions of 
thanks to Mr. Roosevelt for his tireless 
efforts in behalf of peace. Indeed the 
American president was considered the 
hero of the hour. King Leopold told the 
American delegates that he so greatly ad- 
mired President Roosevelt that he kept 
one of his photographs bearing his signa- 
ture on his desk. He avowed that it 
was an inspiration and stimulus to noble 
deeds. Those at home who have profess- 
ed to believe that Mr. Roosevelt was a 


dangerous war lord now join the world 
in acknowledging that he works far more 
earnestly for peace than for war. King 


Edward’s message to the President reads: 

“Marienbad, August 29.—The President. Let 
me be one of the first to congratulate you on 
the successful issue of the peace conference, 
to which you have so greatly contributed. 

“EDWARD REX.” 

Emperor William was looked upon as 
a close friend of the Czar and some se- 
cretly expected that he was opposed to 
peace at this time. This suspicion was 
aided by the mystical conference between 
the Czar and Emperor William on board 
the German royal yacht, Hohenzollen on 
July 23rd, the very eve of the peace con- 
ference. These two sovereigns met in the 
Gulf of Finland where they had a long 
secret conference. The world does not 
know what transpired on board, but the 
conference caused much comment and 
many believed that the Kaiser advised 
the Czar not to humiliate his government 
by concluding peace. That might have 
been the case. But when the Japanese 
magnanimously yielded so much, there 
was nothing left for Russia to do but to 
make peace. Owing to these facts Em- 
peror William’s cablegram to Mr. Roose- 
velt is very significant. It follows: 

“Nevis Palace, August 29.—President Roose 
velt: Just received cable from America an- 
nouncing the agreement of peace conference 
on preliminaries of peace. I am _ overjoyed, 
and express most sincere congratulations at 
the great success due to your untiring efforts. 
The whole of mankind must unite and will do 
so in thanking you for the great boon you 
have given it. “WILLIAM, I. R.” 
President Loubet, of France, cabled: 

“LeBgude, Presidence, August 30.—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: Your excellency has just 
rendered to humanity an eminent service for 
which I felicitate you heartily. The French 
republic rejoices in the role that her sister 
America has played in this historic event. 

“EMILE LOUBET.” 

Both the message of the Czar and the 
message of the Mikado are exceedingly 
interesting. There are some who would 
not give Mr. Roosevelt the credit for the 
conclusion of peace, but the messages 
from the two high contracting parties will 
forever show the part Mr. Roosevelt play- 
ed. The Czar says: 


“Accept my congratulations and warmest 
thanks for having brought the peace negotia- 
tions to a successful conclusion, owing to your 
personal energetic efforts. My country will 
gratefully recognize the great part you have 
played in the Portsmouth Peace Conference.” 
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Here the President is given the credit 
for “having brought the peace negotia- 
tions to a successful conclusion.” The 
Mikado’s message which follows gives the 
President credit for taking a “distin- 
guished part * * * * * in the establish- 
ment of peace.” The message reads: 

“Tokio, September 3, 1905.—The President: 
I have received with gratification your mes- 
sage of congratulations conveyed through our 
plenipotentiaries and thank you warmly for it. 
To your disinterested and unremitting efforts 
in the interests of peace and humanity, I at- 
tach the high value which is their due and 
assure you of grateful appreciation for the 
disunguisnea part you have taken in the es- 
tablishment of peace based upon principles es- 
sential to the permanent welfare and tranquil- 
ity of the Far East. (Signed), 

“MULSUHITO.” 

This is one time that we are all glad 
that our country is a world-power and 
this is one time that we are glad that the 
man in the White House is a man who 
believe that we should “sit huddled with- 
in our borders and avow ourselves mere- 
ly an assemblage of well-to-do hucksters 
who care nothing for what happens be- 
yond.” By his moral courage he has 
made it so that America is abroad in the 
world. Her name is upon every lip and 
her fame upon every street. And Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, this man of destiny, has 
achieved a most illustrious personal 
triumph, looming now as he does way up 
in the international skyline as the 
Giant of the West. 





The Russian Douma The manifesto an- 


nounced from Peterhof, the palace 
of the Czar, on August, 17th, is of 
the utmost significance to the great 


Russian people. This act of Nicholas 
will go down in history as an epoch-mak- 
ing event no less in importance than the 
far-reaching acts of the first two Alexan- 
ders, Emperors of Russia. Alexander I. 
created the committee of ministers and 
the council of the empire. Alexander IT. 
liberated the serfs. Now. Nicholas II. 
creates a Russian National Assembly. 
Nothing that has happened in recent 
years so thoroughly shows up the value 
of complaint. In Russia autocratic pow- 
tr is supreme. The Czar is obliged to 


re) 


give only what he sees fit to give. And 
yet these years of agitation, of popular 
discontent, of restlessness have finally 
driven an absolute monarch to yield, 
Nothing gives the lie so strongly to those 
of our own race and the white race in 
America who declare that complaint has 
no value. The Russian National Assem- 
bly, the dream of the Russian people for 
centuries, is the direct fruit of decades of 
complaint. The first convocation of the 
Douma will be in mid-January. In the 
meantime, members will be elected by 
the people. The suffrage is restricted, as 
it should be, but there seems to be no 
reason why the Jews were not included 
in the list of those who were allowed to 
vote. Nevertheless, there is something 
hideously hypocritical and inconsistent 
about our Southern newspapers that com- 
plain that the Jews were discriminated 
against merely on account of race. 
What right has any Southerner to ever 
open his mouth against any other nation 
that cherishes devilish race prejudice? 
They fairly worship it. A few of them 
can rise above it, but the vast majority of 
them live in the shackliest kind of glass 
houses and should not think of throwing 
stones. Among those who are prohibited 
by the manifesto from voting are women, 
men under twenty-five years of age, stu- 
dents, sailors, soldiers, bankrupts and crim- 
inals. Theoretically the Douma is like a 
rubber ball with a string tied to it. The 
Czar hangs with melancholy fanatacism on 
to his absolute power. He says that the 
Douma is created largely for discussion 
of public questions and advice. It may 
pass bills but then they do not become 
laws. They must go from the Douma to 
the council of State, and thence to the 
Czar. He can either accept or reject 
measures passed up to him with absolute 
power. What the Douma does is not at 
all binding. Still the Douma will re- 
fiect public opinion in its debates, and 
public opinion is a great thing. This is 
the day of deliberate assemblies and the 
Douma is the Russian entering wedge. 
It now takes its place as a fundamental 
institution of the empire. 
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The New Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. 


The life of every 
movement is mark- 
Secretary ed by epoch-mak- 
ing periods. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is no exception to this 
general rule. It is gratifying to note 
that of the many departments of this 
world-wide movement, none _ receives 
heartier encouragement or makes more 
substantial progress than the Colored 
Men’s Department. Thirteen years ago 
the entire supervision of the work in cities 
and schools was in the hands of but one 
International Secretary, Mr. W. A. Hun- 
ton. Six years ago, the growth of the 
work made it necessary to add still an- 
other secretary to this special department 
in the person of Mr. J. E. Moorland, who 
has devoted his energies almost complete- 
ly to the work in cities. And now we are 
informed that the International Committee 
of Y. M. C. A’s., in their recent annual 
fall meeting in New York City, appointed 
Mr. George Edmund Haynes, of Yale 
University, as the third International Sec- 
retary for the Colored Men’s Department. 
Mr. Haynes is a young man well under 
thirty, but he is an earnest, energetic, in- 
telligent Christian worker. Mr. Haynes 
is a graduate of the college department 
of Fisk University and has won the de- 
gree of M. A. at Yale University. Dur- 
ing his entire student life he was a recog- 
nized leader and took first rank in lines. 
As President of the Fisk University Asso- 
ciation, he attended two of the annual con- 
ferences of the Colored Men’s Depart- 
ment, the World Student Volunteer Con- 
vention, held in Toronto in 1902, and the 
Student Conference at Northfield, Mass. 
Dr. Frank Sanders, Dean of the Theologi- 
cal Department of Yale University, esti- 
mates Mr. Haynes very highly and intro- 
duced him most flatteringly for his maiden 
address before the International Commit- 
tee at their recent meeting. It is a 
very encouraging sign to see the best 
intellect and power among our young 
men coming out from the leading uni- 
versities of the land with their control- 
ling thought centered upon service in be- 
half of a better manhood for the race. 


Mr. Hiaynes will devote his entire time to 
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Association work in our institutions of 
learning, and, with his wide knowledge of 
college life gained by years of experience, 
his strong personality, splendid mental 
equipment, and above all his thorough 
Christian character, he should be able to 
accomplish a wonderful work among the 
thousands of young men whoare encour- 
aged by the senior secretary of the de- 
partment, Mr, W. A. Hunton, who has 
quietly but steadily worked with the co- 
operation of his associate, Mr. J. E. Moor- 
land. There are now 106 colored Asso- 
ciations, 74 of which are in our institu- 
tions of learning. There is a membership 
of more than 8,000 young men, and real 
estate is owned by these Associations 
worth more than $100,000. ‘There are 
twenty-five paid secretaries devoting their 
entire time to the work. The coming of 
Mr. Haynes into Association work should 
be epochal for that organization, and we 
shall hope to see the noble fruitage of his 
toil in the uplift of thousands of the 
strong men of his race. Verily, the Col- 
ored Men’s Department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has a 


won- 
derful opportunity for race service. 
The Washington- As if some Pied 


Wanamaker 
Hubbub 


ers to 


Piper had begun to 
blow, white oppos- 
Mr. Booker T. Washington 
have shown their heads in every 
town and hamlet in the South. Don 
Quixote’s wind-mill storming becomes 
tame and commonplace when compar- 
ed with the Southern white man’s eter- 
nal assault upon that imaginary wind- 
mill of “Social Equality.” Last month the 
whole South was in an uproar because 
Mr. Washington dined with the family of 


Mr. Wanamaker of Philadelphia, at a 
hotel in Saratoga. It was reported in the 


newspapers under sensational headlines 
that Mr. Washington marched into the 
dining room having Mrs. Warburton, the 
daughter of Mr. Wanamaker, upon his 
arm, and that he had the brazen effront- 
ery to sit down to the table with the Wan- 
namaker family and eat roast beef and 
smothered chicken with a knife and fork. 
And for this the South is up in arms. It 
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vows that Washington has committed the 
unpardonable sin and that henceforth he 
is to be regarded with serious suspicions. 
He has designs upon the social institu- 
tions of the South. One of the white 
trustees of Tuskegee has resigned, lead- 
ing Southern ministers have denounced 
Mr. Washington, the newspapers have 
declared that his usefulness is at an end 
in this section and it is reported on good 
authority that a mob one night fired two 
volleys into his home. These facts rob 
the incident of its humorous aspects. The 
comedy is changed to the tragedy. The 
South is seriously in earnest. It claims 
that Mr. Washington has deceived them 
and as a traitor he deserves severe con- 
demnation. And to a certain extent this 
age is natural and <o be expected. To, 
Mr. Wanamaker is non-sensical. 4s—Dr: 
Me—ernaniakeris-nen-sensical. As Dr. 
Landrum of this city the South 
cannot dictate the social customs of the 
world. Mr. Washington has a right to 
dine where he pleases and with whom he 
pleases so long as he goes on invitation 
It would be 
a terrible condition of affairs if the whole 
world had to consult the whims of the 
South about the company uld 

But after all, reeret to have to admit 
that there is a certain kind of reasonable- 
ness in this choler of the Southern white 


observes, 


ae 
us 


man. It cannot be denied that Mr. Wash- 
ingtcn owes his prominence largely to 


the praise given him by Southern white 


newspapers. Nor can it be denied that 
Mr. Washington has said many things 
to tickle the vanity and arrogance of our 
white neighbors. He has craved oppor- 


tunities to bask in the smiles of the 
alier and criticised those who did other- 
wise. Then it was that undying fame 
seemed to be beckoning him from every 
wind that blew, for he was daily dubbed 
by the South as “the leader of his race,” 
“the wisest Negro that ever lived,” “the 
Tuskegee Wizard,” etc., etc. Now that 
he dares to act like a man and a gentle- 
man, the South calls him a traitor and 
wants to mob him. It is a frightful kind 
of veracity that these Southern newspa- 


pers use in showing that Mr. Washing- 


cav- 
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ton has been conservative enough to 
teach those things which at least could 
be construed to mean’ subserviency for 
the race. Always they have pictured Mr. 
Washington with cap in hand appealing 
to their lordship for doles. He piped on 
but one note—industrial education. We 
serve notice on the journalistic tin-can at- 
tachments of the South that they make a 
mistake if they think the Negro will ever 
renounce the hope of highest achieve- 
ments in any of the avenues of life, no 
matter what member of his own race or 
of the white race advises it. All of the 
South’s subterfuges by way of disfran- 
chisement of the race and other discrim- 
inations are but paltry mudbanks set up 
against the onsets of the mightiest impul- 
ses in the human heart. We do not 
apologize for Mr. Washington’s dining 
with Mr. Wanamaker. The act needs 
no apology. But we do regret that he 
made a statement denying that he escort- 
ed Mrs. Warburton and saying that he 
wanted to see Mr. Wanamaker on sbusi- 
He had committed no crime if he 
did go with Mrs. Warburton and he could 
have, with perfect propriety, met Mr. 
Wanamaker on a purely social basis. 
Now by implication at least he is bound 
to dine with northern white people when 
he wants to them on business only 
and he has set for himself the rule that 
he will not go into a dining room with a 


ness. 


see 





white lady. 

Politics in In Georgia we 

Georgia are witnessing the 
shameful spectacle 

of a man who was once a member 

of Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet and who 


was supposed to be liberal in his views, 
going up and down the State stirring 
up strife between the races. Mr. Hoke 
Smith’s greatest stock in trade is his 
anti- Negro thunder Of course in 
Georgia where there are so many poor 
whites who despise the Negro for his 
progress, the disfranchisement of the col- 
ored people is a subject rich in possibili- 
ties for the demagogue. Strange to say 
the boastfulness which is regarded as so 
odious in private life loses its grossness 
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when it is practiced by the white politi- 
cian about his race. Stranger still is it that 
the most patent fraud can be heard with 
wrapt attention in the South when he 
abuses and hounds down the Negro. 
Most Hoke Smith has said on the race 
question is not up to the standard of the 
tall talk of the ordinary street braggart and 
yet he has received a respectful hearing in 
many sections of Georgia. This but shows 
how blind our white people are when 
they strike one subject. The Negro is 
not in power in Georgia and there is no 
danger of his coming into power for 
years to come. The whites are gaining 
on us in population because they can 
draw from immigration and we cannot. 
The white primary, an iniquity enormous 
enough of itself, practically keeps us out 
of State politics. And yet intelligent 
white people actually pay attention to 
Mr. Smith. It is a poor tribute to their 
common sense. But most shams have 
their masks torn off. It has been proved 
that Mr. Smith was not so hostile to the 
Negro in days gone by. When he was 
in President Cleveland’s cabinet, he ap- 
pointed a number of our people to lucra- 
tive positions. It has also been proved that 
when Mr. Smith was seeking his cabinet 
position he asked Bishop Turner of the A. 
M. E. Church for a letter urging his ap- 
pointment. Such a letter was given Mr. 
Smith by the good Bishop and it helped 
this whilom friend of the Negro to land 
in the cabinet. Now he shows his rank 
ingratitude by advocating the disfran- 
chisement of Bishop Turner—for Bishop 
Turner is a Negro and Mr. Smith wants 
all Negroes disfranchised. There are at 
least two strong white men in politics in 
Georgia to-day. One is the Hon. William 
H. Fleming of Savannah and the other is 
the Hon. Joseph Hill Hall of Macon. 
Both of them have denounced Mr. Smith 
as the reckless agitator that he is. It is 
a pity one of them is not an active candi- 
date for the governor’s chair. Mr. Hall 
is severe in his denunciation of the low act 
of the Georgia Legislature in disbanding 
the Negro troops. Mr. Hall says that in- 
justice and oppression against the weak 
and defenseless is the act of a coward 


and rightly denounces a man who would 
praise a legislature which acted as our 
last legislature did. We trust that lev- 
el-headedness will prevail here in Georgia 
and that Hoke Smith will be repudiated. 





Norway and 


War is still pos- 
Sweden 


sible between Nor- 
way and Sweden. 
When in June the Storthing declared 
that Norway ‘would no longer serve 
as an appendage to the Swedish crown, 
it voiced the overwhelming sentiments 
of its constituency. Norway is thor- 
oughly and unalterably committed to 
independence. The Swedish Riksdag re- 
fused to acknowledge Norwegian inde- 
pendence until a referendum should 
be taken in Norway on the question of 
the dissolution of the union. According- 
ly on the 13th of August a plebescite was 
held in Norway to determine the senti- 


ments of the people. The people voted 
almost as a unit for separation. Of the 
320,000 votes cast hardly 200 were against 
dissolution. The whole population was 
stirred; the women were urging their sons 


and husbands to vote for separation and 
were themselves circulating and signing 
petitions to that effect in the streets. This 
satisfied Sweden that it was foolish to de- 
pend upon any sentiment in Norway 
against separation and Sweden is not in 
a great hurry to fight a united country. 
Both countries recognize the fact that a 
crisis is at hand and each is making an 
earnest effort to obtain a peaceful! settle- 
ment of existing difficulties. A commis- 
sion has been appointed, consisting of an 
equal number of members from both 
countries, which is now in session at 
Karlstad, trying to adjust the differences 
resulting from separation. Last month 
there was an impasse reached in the ne- 
gotiations of the commissioners and they 
adjourned until they could hear from 
their home governments.: The demolition 
of the forts of Norway alone stand out 
as a possible cause of rupture. The west- 
ern boundary of Norway is naturally for- 
tified by mountains, glaciers and a conge- 
ries of rocky hills all the way North from 
Roros, a little town about two hundred 
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and fifty miles north of Christiania. But 
Christiania, the capital of Norway, is in 
the southern part of the country. It is 
situated at the head of an inlet about six- 
ty miles from the sea. On the west there 
are no mountains between Christiania 
and Sweden. But there are two strong 
fortresses to protect the capital. These 
are Konsvinger and Frederickstein. The 
Swedish commissioners have demanded 
that all the fortresses, along the frontier 
be razed and that no new ones shall be 
erected. The Norwegians have agreed 
to demolish all of the forts except Kons- 
vinger and Frederickstein. They main- 
tain that it is necessary to hold to these 
two forts as a protection for the capital 
and as a guarantee against Swedish ag- 
gression. We hope an amicable settle- 
ment may be had. To one at this dis- 
tance from Scandanavia it appears entire- 
ly reasonable that Norway should wish to 
keep these two forts for purely defensive 
purposes. Yet Sweden has a certain 
amount of moral sentiment on her side 
in insisting that a zone on each side of 
the frontier be established in which there 
shall be no fortifications. The two coun- 
tries would appear more like friends and 
allies with such manifestations of confi- 
dence, and in a certain way the destinies 


of Norway and Sweden are bound togeth- 
er. 





East India In forcing the res- 
Affairs ignation of Lord 
Curzon as viceroy 


and Governor-general of India, the Bal- 
four ministry has weakened its hold 
very materially on public opinion in 
England. It is apparent from news- 
paper comments that the ministry has 
flown in the face of public sentiment. 
Both Unionists and Liberals have severe- 
ly criticized Balfour for his leanings to- 
ward militarism. Lord Curzon is an able 
and strong-willed Englishman. As vice- 
toy to India he held a position which had 
hitherto been considered second only to 
that of the King of England: Lord 
Kitchener, who was appointed as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Indian army short- 
ly after the Boer War, is also strong- 








LORD CURZON, 
Who resigned as Viceroy of India. 


willed and pronouncedly self-confident. 
Heretofore the orders of the commander- 
in-chief have had to receive the approval 
of a member of the viceroy’s council be- 
fore they became effective. From the 








THE EARL OF MINTO, 
Who succeeded Lord Curzon. 
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GENERAL KITCHNER, 


The strong willed General of the East Indian 
Army. 


very beginning, Kitchener denounced this 
procedure as useless red tape and disre- 
garded the orders of the civil government. 
Of course friction followed. The breach 
between the men widened until their dif 
ferences became irreconcilable. Kitchen- 
er, as commander-in-chief, claims that In- 
dia is threatened from Tibet and Afghan- 
istan by Russia and has grand military 
projects on foot for the Indian Empire. 
In his contentions he was backed by the 
home government. When Curzon saw 
that Kitchener had won out over him and 
was given a free hand in India, he re- 
signed his position. It was a question of 
the supremacy of the civil or military 
forces, and the military won. Curzon 
saw portion after portion of his authority 
slip away until he could stand it no long- 
er. Although at home he was held respon- 
sible for the condition of India, yet he 
was not allowed to control those affairs. 
The Earl of Minto, the new viceroy, is a 
man of considerable note and is proficient 
both in military and civil matters. He 
must have believed in and consented to 
Kitchener’s grand military schemes be- 
fore he was appointed. There is a tradi- 


tional feud between the Slav and the 
Saxon and Kitchener wants to be prepar- 
ed for the day of battle. Accordingly we 
may now expect to see erected as a bar- 
rier against the Russian glacier gigantic 
fortifications throughout the uplands of 
central Asia. 





The Taft Party in The trip of the 
the Philippines Taft party through 

the Philippine Is- 
lands is proving to be an eye-opener in 
more than one respect. The facts 
may never reach the public through 
Secretary Taft when he returns to this 
country, but we have it confidentially 
from Manila that the Secretary of War 
found that there is a fearful lack of co- 
operation with the civil government on 
the part of the natives. The men in charge 
of affairs in Manila have neither the con- 
fidence nor the good-will of the I ilipi- 
nos. It seems as if only the office-seek- 
ing and the office-holding natives are in 
thorough sympathy with the government; 
and in many of these cases the natives 
only pretend sympathy in order to gain 
government secrets. The majority of the 
people still crave independence. At a 
meeting held in Manila by twenty con- 
gressmen of the Taft party, a number of 
Filipinos were given opportunity to air 
their grievances. Almost all of those 
who spoke either openly criticised the 
government or expressed a desire for in- 
dependence. One of the causes of the 
bad relations between the government and 
the people is the foolish prejudice and ar- 
rogance of the white men in the govern- 
ment service in the Islands. The white 
men who go from the southern part of the 
United States to Manila are narrow-mind- 
ed and bigoted. Everywhere they go they 
fancy they are the lords before whom all 
should meekly bow. They have carried 
their bag of degenerate prejudices into the 
Islands. The testimony from a large 
number of intelligent natives is to the ef- 
fect that the southern whites are harsh 
and ungentlemanly to the people. The 
Filipinos are a sensitive people and with 
confident pugnacity resent this narrow- 
ness. We cannot blame them. We feat 
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One ¢ our pretty Phillppine Cousins— Spanisn Meztiza girl in a Banana Grove. 


From Stereograph, copyright by Underwood @& Underwood, N. Y. 


Mr. Roosevelt has made a grave mistake 
in appointing Mr. Luke Wright as gov- 
ernor of the Islands. Mr. Wright is a 
Tennessean, and, in all probability, is 
not capable of dealing with darker peo- 
ples on terms of equality. While we want 
peace and tranquility in the Philippines, 
we hope there will always be a class of 
men in the Islands who will guard the 
people against the white man’s arrogance. 
His prejudices ought not to be given a 
foothold. 





The Yellow Fe- 


Up to the 15th of 
ver Situation 


last month, the re- 
ports from New 
Orleans showed that the yellow fever 
was simply held in check by the 
fever-fighters. By no means did the 
fever appear to be on the run. Each 
side appeared to be holding its own, the 
new fever cases and deaths therefrom be- 


ing about the same from day to day. 
There is an average of about forty new 
cases a day with from three to four 
deaths. All of the population is fervently 
praying for frost as this hoary king is 
supposed to aid marvellously in the ex- 
tinction of Yellow Jack. As if to defy 
Vardaman’s vanity and foolishness, the 
fever has gone over into Mississippi and 
made great headway. Vicksburg, Gulf 
Port, Natchez and other towns in Missis- 
sippi have reported cases of fever. The 
fever has also turned up in Pensacola, 
Florida. One of the refugees from the 
infected regions came to Atlanta and de- 
veloped a case of fever here, but died in 
the pest house. Among conservative, sen- 
sible citizens here there is a strong belief 
that there is too much patriotic hot air in 
Atlanta and that the whole population 
may yet have to pay for the reckless 
tempting of Providence, that our munici- 
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FISH MARKET AT MANILA. 


From Stereograph, copyright 1905 by Underwood @& Underwood. 


pal authorities are showing in stubbornly 
refusing to quarantine the city. There is 
no sense in exposing our population to a 
plague so dreadful in its ravages as the 
yellow fever merely to gain a little noto- 
riety for hospitality and a few new-com- 
ers. Fever thrives on biliousness and 
physicians pronounce Atlanta a _ bilious 
city. In addition to that, competent au- 
thorities assert that the Stegomyia mos- 
quito exists here. On humanitarian prin- 
ciples we are opposed to our city seeing 
how close she can drive to every precipice 
she hears of, but especially are we op- 
posed to this bluff and recklessness for the 
sake of the colored people. Should fever 
break out first among us, it would be an 
added cause for our persecutions. Should 
fever break out among the whites first and 
afterwards develop among. the colored 


people, the colored fever patients would 
never be so well cared for as the whites. 





The Passing gf Nota- Some say that in 
bles. Willian Adolphethe great cosmic 
Bouguereau- i dance life and death 
are equal partners. Others say _ not. 
Malthus believed that some day the 
world would be over-run and over- 
crowded with humanity. Whether 
these two forces are equal or not, it 
is a fact that all, even “the tall, the wise, 
and the reverend head,’’are doomed to suc- 
cumb to the same decomposing forces as 
the most lowly. In striking down Wil- 
liam Adolphe Bouguereau of La Rochelle, 
France, last month, death has hit a shin- 
ing mark. Bougeureau was the “utility 
man” in the art world. He was prolific 
in his works and had achieved wide pop- 
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ularity during his life. Because of his 
lack of emotions he was regarded as a 
marvel in the art world. ‘The aesthetic 
ideal derives its force from passion, and 
all egree that Bouguereau was utterly 
devoid of passion. He was not only a 
master of technique. With a deftness of 
brush and a fine dexterity he could pro- 
duce the most delicate tints and shades of 
color; he could give to a nymph a grace 
and elegance superbly exquisite; and he 
could work in a wonderful halo of love 
and pathos around the heads of his relig- 
ious figures. Most of his paintings repre- 
sent either nude art or religious art. 
Bouguereau was a man of whimsicalities 
but was thoroughly consistent in his Ro- 
manticism. Among his best works may 
be mentioned “Nymphs and Satyr,” “The 
Body of St. Cecelia Borne to the Cata- 
combs,’ “The Madonna of Consolation,” 
“Apollo and the Muses,” and “The Youth 
of Bacchus.” He was a fellow contempor- 
ary of Gerome, Cabanel and Henner and 
a disciple of Picot of Nantes. They are 
all dead, and now [Bouguereau in_ his 
eightieth year has gone to join them. 

Jane Anne Gran 
derson, who died 
at Spelman Semi- 
nary, August 5th, 1905, possessed a char- 
acter rare in its beauty and strength, 
potential in its influence and_ al- 
most absolutely indifferent to the exter- 
nalisms and shallow superfluities of the 
world. Miss Granderson had not as yet 
made her impress upon the world—she 
was too young for that, having barely 
passed her thirty-first birth-day, but she 
would have made it. Her character was 
so beautiful, her disposition so sweet and 
her influence so lofty that she made bet- 
ter all of those who knew her. She had 
spent fourteen years at Spelman. During 
those years, first as student and then as 


Jane Anne 
Granderson. 


teacher, all of those who came into con- 
tact with her acknowledged that she was 
a young woman of keen intellect and 
strong personality. The authorities at 
the school say that she was pre-eminently 
a soul-winner. She possessed rare abili- 
ty in making young women embrace the 


Christian religion. This was said of her 
even when she was a student. Miss 
Granderson had mapped out great plans 
for the future. Those plans cannot be 
executed here. Somewhere behind the 
gleaming hill-peaks called Heaven, she 
might carry them out but not here be- 
low. A strong womanly character has 
passed out of our midst. 





The Crucifixion of Flowers 


All the earth is on the verge of sleep; 
and yet at this very season our “gor is 
surpassingly beautiful. It is as if Helen 
the Golden had enrobed herself gor- 
geous night-garments and bedecked her- 
self in diamonds preparatory to retiring 
for the night to gain fresh vigor for the 
morning. The tragic event of the season 
is the crucifixion of the flowers. Already 
the grim Frost King has swung aloft his 
mighty and merciless sword to strike ter- 
ror to the hearts of Nature's 
Presently the earth will be cold and bare; 
the harsh onset of the long-imprisoned 
Boreas will beat mercilessly against field 
and forest; and summer's sacrifice on the 
altar. of winter’s rigors shall have been 
complete. 

The death of summer is like the death 
of a hoary-headed patriarch: its last 
days are transcendently beautiful. The 
hills and mountains, the great highways 
of the clouds and the abodes of the eagles, 
are glory-lit with ruddy maples. In the 
meadow the flare of the golden-rod chal- 
lenges admiration and sets one to dream- 
ing. In the forest the pungent fragrance 
of the nuts and dying leaves tickles and 


yeauties. 


delights the olfactory nerves. The dimpled Lekbso 


playfully « ‘aress the. grasses and ferns that 
hang from the banks and_ rocks, little 
aware of the stealthy approach of the par- 
alyzing Glacier King. The night is star- 
flowered and the shining spheres make 
music for the poets. There is a majestic 
force in all of the elements, a force that 
thrills and freshens and invigorates 

But alas! all of this glory must fade 
away. The sylvan interior that is all 
ablaze must throw off its foliage and bare 
its superb anatomy to the sweeping north- 
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wind; the sear leaves of the forest must 
be wrapped by the mountain wind in a 
winding sheet of snow; the golden-rod, 
the daisy, the rose and the sumach must all 
yield up their lives before relentless Win- 
ter; and the little mountain stream with 
its limpid, swirling eddies must hush its 
music and stay its course until the seed- 
time raptures come again. All of this 
glory is but a magnificent funeral pyre. 

But if the unrobing of the earth of its 
jewelry and royal purple seems harsh and 
cruel, we must remember that our vision 
is circumscribed. ©ur horizon is so very 
tiny that we cannot see to the end of to- 
day—to say nothing of to-morrow. The 
death of the flowers this year means the 
birth of richer and sweeter flowers next 
year. Nature unmakes to remake. It is 
as if the law of destruction ante-dated the 
law of construction. Reforms come with 
a terribly harsh hand, anyhow. So, be- 
hind all of these panoramic scenes of de- 
struction there is an Unseen Hand stead- 
ily guiding the world to nobler things. 
The soil is reinforced by the falling leaves, 


the atmosphere is purified by the storm 
and a hundred new seeds come when one 
flower perishes. 

Among the countless multitude of les- 
sons that may be learned from aureate 
autumn none is more vividly taught than 
the truth that sacrifice is the law of life. 
The seeds of the faded flowers are scat- 
tered by the winds across the meadows 
and hills in order that the world may have 
more flowers. The night, glorious with 
its magnificent pageantry, passes away for 
the greater glory of the royal day. The 
voice of the wind, moaning through the 
leafless trees like the wailing of lost souls, 
bears on its shoulders the clouds that 
water the earth. As God’s great love 
passions to redness the rose and to pur- 
ple the lily, so does the same infinite love 
pluck and blight the blossom in order that 
we may have the reddened apple. God is 
in the holy night as well as in the ravish- 
ing beauty of the dawn. The crucifixion 
of the flowers is the life of the flower- 
world even as the crucifixion of Christ 
is the life of the soul-world. 





cAUTUMN’S LULLABY 
By Azalia E. Martin 
Blow gently, breezes, the old year is waning, 
Is ebbing, is drifting, and soon will be gone ; 
The ripening fruit all its fragrance is draining, 
To mellow the air as the days hurry on. 
Sing, zephyrs, sing 
Your doleful music bring, 
While the autumn leaves are reddening. 


Blow gently, breezes, the flowers are going, 
No more brightly glowing their faces are seen— 
Save the gold of the aster and the golden-rod 
blowing 
And lifting their heads in the dull fadden green. 
Sing, zephyrs, sing 
Your doleful music bring, 
For the autumn leaves are reddening 


Blow gently, breezes, the birds are all flying, 
Are all swiftly flying where blue is the sky ; 
Forsaking their nests, for the leaves all are dying 
That nightly have sung them their soft lullaby. 
Sing, zephyrs, sing, 
Your doleful music bring— 
All the autumn leaves are reddening. 


And now the Leaves Begin to Turn 
By J. H. Gray~ 


Now the pictures hang unrivalled 

In the gallery hills, 
Panoramas, angels painted, 

3right with silver-gleaning rills ; 
Magic colors that the masters, 

Though they copied, ne’r could learn ; 
For the blue is on the mountalns, 

And the leaves begin to turn. 


Oh, the vales are full of echoes, 
All the forests are ablaze, 

And the groves, so multi-colored, 
Are Jehovah’s grand bouquits, 

Frost has kissed the leafy beauty, 
And the wolds with blushes burn ; 
Now the blue is on the mountains, 
And the leaves begin to turn. 


Oratories are pictured 
In the dales where beauty thrills ; 
Hallelujahs and hosannas, 
In the glory on the hills. 
Oh the soul is near the Heaven 
For whose rapturors bliss we yearn, 
When the blue is on the mountains 
And the leaves begin turn. 
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Collins and Devellis-Two Promising Painters. 
By W. O. Thompson 


About a year or two ago a young man 
fitted up a place down in Gay Street, New 
York, as an art gallery. The place was 
not adequate for the showing off of paint- 
ings. The lights were ineffectual and the 
space was small, but it was the best he 
could do, so he made out with it. From 
this place were sent out invitations for the 
public to view his exhibition of paintings 
in oil and water color. Some of these invi- 
tations reached the offices of several of the 
leading papers in New York, and we find 
them giving space, and not unfavorably, to 





GIRL OF MOROCO, By J. Clinton DeVillis. 


the efforts of Samuel O. Collins, a young 
Negro painter. During July of this yeara 
Similar exhibition was given at No. 18654 











J. CLINTON DeVILLIS. 


Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Along 
with the work of Mr. Collins are some 
examples of the work of another young 
artist, J. Clinton DeVillis. Mr. DeVillis is 
not French, as the name implies, but a 
native of Brooklyn. 

There is little in common in the paint- 
ings of these two young men. Their sense 
of color and treatment are along different 
lines. Mr. Collins’ bent is most pro- 
nouncedly towards the landscape, although 
he attempts other subjects. Mr. DeVillis 
is inclined both toward landscape and the 
human figure, and handles each equally as 
well. 

Those who have become famous land- 
scape painters have not left behind them 
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footprints in flowery beds of ease. Their 
modes of expression and fine conceptions 
have almost invariably been misunderstood. 
Corot painted for forty years before the 
world recognized him as a master impres- 
sionist. He was nearly fifty before he sold 
a picture. Homer Martin, the American, 
never, during his whole life-time, received 
the compensation and praise his landscapes 
deserved. Perhaps not alone in the art of 
landscape, but in none of the branches of 
painting where the best emanates, are the 
conditions scarcely other than that of dis- 
couragement and harsh criticism. Both 
Mr. Collins and Mr. DeVillis have to 
face those conditions that success in art in 
any phase incurs, plus those discourage- 
ments that take the form of ethnic powers. 
But poor drawing and bad coloring are 
more to be feared than the latter. 

A Haitian some time ago, addressing the 
colored Y. M. C. A. in New York, used a 
term that well applies to the Negro and his 


struggles. He was speaking of the man. 


—. 
* 





A SKETCH ON THE POTOMAC, 
By S. O. COLLINS. 
ner in which the black ragged followers of 
Toussaint, with bare waists, shining in the 
blazing sun like polished ebony, rushed 
heedlessly against the fire of France’s trained 
soldiers. Their indifference to pain and 
hardships he called ‘‘true African stoic- 


ism. If there is any distinct character- 


istic peculiarly Negro, it is a smiling indif- 
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ference to vicissitudes. We have a good 
example of it in our institutions of learn- 
ing. On one side the young Negro 
is told that it is futile for him to 
take the higher education, and on the 
other he is told that it is useless to 
be a skilled mechanic, because’the labor 
unions will not admit him. And yet both 
the higher schools and the industrial swell 
their attendance each year. Almost any 
‘‘old mammy’’ will wash out her life at the 
tub in order that the child might have bet- 
ter mental training than she. Very, very 
often the boys and girls to whom such sac: 


{ 





Collins conception ¢f a thorougnbred 
rifice is offered, turn out to be not the best 
men Not all the 
Nature spreads over the soil turn out to be 
stately oaks, nor does the rollen she scatters 


and women. acorns 


produce any where near its equal in flower- 
ing growths. It is indestructible 
efforts to infold and develop in plant and 
animal life which tell, and not those that 
fall by the wayside. 


those 


It is that character- 
istic of the Negro to not lessen in effort 
though his growths be stifled and retarded, 
that will surely tell in the long run. 

An African scholar tells me that there is 
an old adage in Africa that goes like this: 
‘‘When the sun goes down, Africa sings.”’ 
Now Mr. Collins and Mr. DeVillis know 
too well that the down on their 
hopes even before they begin. Discourage- 


sun is 
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IN THE FOOTHILLS OF 


ment comes to them, but they loose sight 
of it with brush and pigments. Whatever 
discouragements that come to the artist he 
ought to be enabled to go ahead with his 
aims and aspirations when his daily ex- 
penses give him little worry. Several who 
have made their names immortal have 
barely escaped starvation during some 
periods of their careers. Neither Mr. Col- 
lins or Mr. DeVillis has little to fear in 
this respect. 

Although Mr. Collins sells a picture very 
often, he does not make sufficient sales for 
him to depend solely upon art as a living. 
To this end he tends furnaces, cleans win- 
dows and does odd jobs. It was this kind 
of work which enabled him to take a full 
course in the art classes of the night school 
of Cooper Institute, and also the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, New York. For several 
years he tended the furnace in the home of 
H. Siddons Mowbray, the noted decorative 





VIRGINIA—S. O. COLLINS. 


painter. One day Mr. Mowbray said to 
Collins, ‘‘Sam, I’m going to give you a 
better job; I’ll let you clean my studio.”’ 
Mr. Mowbray did not know that his fur- 
nace-tender had inclinations toward art. 
It is hardly necessary to state that ‘‘Sam’’ 
grasped eagerly the opportunity to clean 
the studio, and that he absorbed much. 
Mr. Mowbray found out later that his 
studio porter could draw and paint and he 
became his instructor, under whom Collins 
studied a year or so. 

Mr. Knoedler, the Fifth Avenue art 
dealer, and a couple of well-known artists, 
have encouraged him not to give up his 
inclination toward painting landscapes. In 
Washington, the birth-place of Mr. Collins, 
a Mr. Messer, who is well-known in art 
circles, was one of the first to start him in 
the direction of studying art. He was the 
first of his race to exhibit at the Society of 
Washington Artists. The picture that 
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gave him this recognition was a small land- 
soape in oil entitled ‘‘November,’’ which 
is reproduced in these pages. 

Mr. DeVillis is more fortunate in having 
daily his invironment purely that of art. 
He is book-keeper and salesman at the 
Rohlf Art Gallery, Brooklyn. At Adelphi 
College, of this place, he received his art 
training. He is a member of the Adelphi 
Sketch Club. For years it was his desire 
to study in the leading galleries of Europe. 
Not having sufficient means to satisfy this 
desire, he enlisted in the United States 
Navy and was stationed, during most of 
the enlistment, in European and Asiatic 
waters. When the sailors were off on 
shore-leave enjoying themselves in the 
various places of amusement, Mr. DeVillis 
amused himself studying the master-pieces 
in the Louvre and Luxembourg, and the 
galleries of London. In Venice and along 
the Nile he has made some very creditable 
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sketches in pencil and oil. His technic is 
strong, and the confidence he has in his 
ability to draw, point well to the making 
of more than an ordinary draftsman. He 
is very decorative in his designs, evincing 
special gifts in this direction. There isa 
well-finished painting in oil in his studio 
that he calls ‘‘A poet’s Theme,’’ which is 
an excellent rendering of cloud effects and 
water. One is struck with his conceptions, 
when he points to a small canvas spread 
with paint and asks your opinion as to its 
being one of the best in his collection. 
Mr. Whistler takes a broad brush and 
spreads upon canvas several layers of paint 
corresponding closely in hues and calls it a 
“Symphony in Gray’’—early morning. 
We look and look for the symphony, but 
we don’t see it; and because we don’t see 
it, or rather because we don’t understand 
it, we call itaclassic. But we are inclined 
to give Mr. Whistler the benefit of the 





A POET’S THEME By-- J. CLINTON DEVELLIS. 
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doubt, for in his chalk drawings there is 
displayed a most exquisite mastery of line. 
And in his etchings there is a precision of 
detail not short of marvelous. So with the 
promising student as well as the master, 
are we inclined to give the benefit of the 
doubt when it comes to mere spreads of 
paint, especially if we note in his work 
obvious qualities pointing to fine art. 

If Mr. Collins and Mr. DeVillis do not 
at some time make some distinct and note- 
worthy contribution in art, there will 
surely be a disappointment, for they both 
have the poet’s vision; they have that 
African stoicism to smile at hardship and 
discouragement, and they have talents, 
decidedly so, and their training has been 
purely American. 

Last year at the Comparative Art Ex- 
hibition held in New York, there was con- 
trasted the American school with the 
foreign. No one could feel ashamed, most 
especial! » of the showing of the American 


landscape painters. ‘The Homer Martins, 
Inness, Blakelocks, Wyants, Tryons, Ban- 
gers and Francis Murphys did not show up 
badly in the company of Corot, Daubigney, 
Rousseau, Dupre, Diaz and Turner. We 
feel—although we have no authority, it is 
merely a matter of opinion—that the Amer- 
ican art of landscape painting bids fair to 
strike a higher note than did the French, 
of which Corot was the high exponent, or 
the English over which Turner towered. 
The American sense of color is finer. The 
musician may build up his heavy scores 
with his ‘‘Tannhaeuser’’ in order to make 
us feel the tragic movement of his compo- 
sition, but he must not sacrifice nor obscure 
the sweet sense of melody. If he makes us 
feel, he must by all means make us hear. 
Color is the guiding star of landscape 
painting. The classic landscapist may give 
us his magic ‘‘Slave Ship,’’ or his ‘‘Foun- 
tain of Indolence,’’ or his dancing nymphs 
in order to make us feel behind the ordi- 
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MR. COLLINS AT WORK IN HIS STUDIO. 
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“IN MARYLAND-—S. O. COLLINS. 


nary, but above all things we must see 
color ; not of barbaric splendor, not against 
nature, but within keeping of natural and 
artistic bounds. Homer Martin is unsur- 
passed in his ability to make us feel and 
see. His ‘‘Adirondac Scenery’’ and 
‘“Westchester Hills’’ are not as far behind 
anything Corot ever did as the prices paid 
for their respective works indicate. 

Mr. Collins and Mr. DeVillis being influ- 
enced solely by a school that aims so high, 
ought to, with the qualities they possess, 
herald nicely the way even though they 
themselves are not spared to do, for the 
Negro to make some specific contribution 
to the art of landscape painting. 

In religious painting, Mr. Tanner has 
taken the lead in America. We only need 
hold up his ‘‘Nicedemus’’ to support this 
assertion. Several Americans have at- 
tempted the same subject, but not so suc- 


cessfully. They show good drawing and 
fine academic training, but when we look 
for the Christ that was Savior of all the 
world—rich and poor, white and black, red 
and yellow—their Christs and Nicodemuses 
fall flat. Not so with Tanner. He gives 
us tnat atmosphere spiritual as well as 
physical, and her characters are deeper 
than flesh tints. 

In sculpture there is a young lady in 
Philadelphia, Miss Meta Warrick, whom 
the best critics of Europe say has decided 
individuality in her work of a very high 
order. Her last courses of study were 
under Roden in Paris. Before Miss War- 
rick there was Miss Edmonia Lewis, who 
is honored in Europe. 

Mr. Collins and Mr. DeVillis are not the 
only ones of their race showing promise in 
landscape painting, neither are they the 
pioneers. There are several others of 
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COLLINS AND DEVELLIS—TWO PROMINENT PAINTERS 


whom the writer knows slightly. During 
the Centennial at Philadelphia a certain 
landscape was awarded a gold medal. The 
jury notified the artist of their decision. 
The artist came, but when his hand reached 
out for the honor there was a hesitancy in 
giving the medal, because the hand was 
black. The artist was Mr. Bannister, of 
Providence, Rhode Island. But we must 
not lay too much stress upon the mere mat- 
ter of race prejudice. Very often, lament- 
ably often rejected work is attributed to 
unfair racial discrimination when the fault 
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is a mere matter of unfitness. It is not 
easy to believe that a civilization exhibit- 
ing such a fine sense of feeling that this 
country has shown in so many ways would 
allow petty prejudices to prevent the 
growth of the extraordinary in any indi- 
vidual. 

The future of the Negro artist depends 
not merely upon a picture or so that is 
good, not merely upon several above the 
average, but upon work having unmistak- 
ably the stamp of genius; not one or two 
pictures, but a large number. 





SINCE THE WAR 
By B. B. Church 


Dar’s many t’ings dat’s done been changed 
sence de yankees fit an’ died : 

De black man’s heart ain’t jes’ de same, 
His mouf don’t stretch so wide. 


I often wondahs will dey come, 
Dem good ol’ days I love— 

I long ter see ’em heah below 
Befo’ I goes above. 


Dar, wa’n’t no talk in dem ol’ days 
‘Bout two kinds of edication : 

H’m! All we knowed wuz how ter pray 
An’ work de ol’ plantation ! 


De li’l’ brats waz glad ter play 
Aroun’ deir mammy’s knees, 

But now dey runs about de streets 
An’ does jes’ ez dey please. 

An’ me an’ Sue done notice how, 
W’en we’s a-gwine ter meetin’, 

De w’ite folks dey jes’ pass on by 
Widout one friendly greetin’. 

I ’spec’s de mules dey feels de change, 
Sence de days dat’s done gone by : 

Dar’s sorrer in deir mou’nful looks, 
An’ now dey don’t kick so high. 

It may be we has 'vantages 
Ouah daddies nevah saw— 

But I jes’ longs fer dem ol’ days— 

De days befo’ de wah ! 


The Way It’s Done in Novels. 
By Silas X. Floyd 


The eve of departure had come. Tomorrow 
morning he would go back to the city, and they 
were to part perhaps forever ! 

They had wandered, as if by gravitation, to the 
spot which had long since been hallowed by their 
frequent visits. As they sat together on the old 
seat under the green-wood tree, a babbling brook 
ran softly beneath them, and the birds sang 
sweetly, though solemnly, over their heads. It 
was she who first broke the silence in the stillness 
of the twilight hour. 

“It’s so hard to say Good-bye,’’ she stammered. 
‘*Promise me that you will come back in time for 
my wedding.”’ 

‘I will promise,’’ he said, as he caught her 
unresisting hand, ‘‘I will promise upon one su- 
preme condition. If I could be assured that you 
would grant what I shall ask, I would come back 
from the ends of the earth !”’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ she gasped timidly. 

**Will you grant it before I ask it?’’ 

‘‘Well—er—er—Yes, since you insist upon it.’’ 

‘‘May I come back as your bridegroom, my 
darling ?’’ 

“Oh, Pierpont, this is so sudden,’’ she said, and 
then she swooned, or, at least, she appeared to 
swoon. 

He caught her in his arms, kissed her back to 
consciousness, and, as soon as she could walk, 


they returned to the city, and—and—were married 
at high noon! 








The American Colored Woman 
By -Anna H. Jones 


II 


The most encouraging view to the watcher 
on the heights is the educational retrospect. 

Education has been the magic word of all 
classes. It has given strength to the 
mother toiling over wash-board and ironing- 
table ; to the laborer in the cotton field and 
rice swamps; it has kept before the youth 
trudging miles to the nearest school; to 
the young porter spending his vacation in 
the work of ‘‘running on the road ;’’ to the 
young girl doing domestic service for her 
board that she may attend school. And 
well have they toiled and followed the light 
—nearly fifty per cent. of the illiteracy of 
the race wiped out in less than half a cen- 
tury. 

From ninety Normal Schools and Univer- 
sities having normal or pedagogical depart- 
ments, nearly 4,000 young colored women 
have graduated. Many have shown unus- 
ual ability since graduation. More than 
300 are, or have been, principals of normal 
schools or other departments of education; 
115 have taught schools wholly or in part 
composed of children of another race. One 
young woman, the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women, is a 
teacher in a New England school /¢hat has 
not a single colored pupil. Selection for 
positions of that kind proves the ability of 
the applicant by the severest competions 
in her community. 

In the departments of music, literature 
and art the American colored woman has 
achieved ‘‘honorable mention.’’ Several 
have graduated from the best musical con- 
servatories in the United States and are 
working as teachers of musicor soloists to 
develop the native talent of the race. Last 
year a young colored woman from Indiana, 
studying music in Berlin, Germany, made 


a brilliant dedut as a piano solist with the 
Berlin Philharmonic orchestra, and was the 
sensation of the hour in musical Germany, 
She was said to be the first representative 
of the colored race to appear on the Ger- 
man concert stage. At the Berlin concert 
with the Philharmonic orchestra she played 
the Chopin E minor and the Grieg A minor 
Concertos, and the hypercritical critics of 
the Berlin music world declared her a most 
gifted woman. Yet this young woman’s 
grandfather was a slave. 

In the field of sculpture a young Phila- 
delphia woman had a similar experience in 
Paris, that great art center. The exhibi- 
tion of several pieces of her statuary, elic- 
ited high praise from the art critics and the 
Paris press. Several of our women are now 
abroad doing excellent work in painting 
and sculpture, and will yet be heard from. 

More than two decades ago, an American 
colored woman had made a reputation on 
two continents for her work in sculpture 
and received a medal of honor at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

Several books have been published by 
colored women, and some are winning fame 
and money, as newspaper correspondents for 
some of the large dailies of the cities. A 
few have had articles accepted by the lead- 
ing magazines. 

The colored people realize that in the de- 
velopment of their women lie the best in- 
terests of the race, and, further, that edu- 
cation is essential to the highest type of 
womanhood. In addition to the thousands 
who have completed Normal and High 
School courses, several hundred have taken 
collegiate courses in the best universities and 
colleges of the country ; from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Cornell College, Radcliffe 
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THE AMERICAN COLORED WOMAN 


College, 10 from the University of Michi- 
gan, nearly 100 from Oberlin College, the 
first college open to all races and to both 
sexes onthe American continent ; 10 from 
Kansas State University; one from Vassar, 
several from Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holy- 
oke and the University of the City of New 
York. These numbers are substantially 
increased by graduates from the colleges of 
Atlanta, Fisk, Howard, Wilberforce and 
others, making up a list aggregating over 
500 since the year 1862, when the first col- 
ored woman received the degree of B.A. at 
Oberlin College. It is a significant fact 
that the number of colored women gradu- 
ating from colleges in the year 1904, more 
than a score, is greater than the total number 
of the American women who had a college 
training in 1804. The country then had a 
population then of five million free persons 
and one million slaves. 

What are these hundreds of women doing 
with their higher training? The great 
majority are in the school-rooms of the 
land, as principles and teachers. Some are 
heads of families—that are leavening the 
social life of cities; many are leaders in in- 
tellectual and philanthropic movements 
that have for their aim the moral and social 
uplift of the race. There are no society 
butterflies amongthem. More than fifty of 
our women have broadened their education 
by European travel and study. Space does 
not permit us to mention many that deserve 
distinction, those who have reached the top 
in their respective lines ; the colored woman, 
principal of a school in Massachusetts, hav- 
ing under her supervision eight teachers 
and "over 400 children—none of the teach- 
ers and less than half dozen of the children 
being of her own race. The same woman 
is in demand in many New England cities, 
as a reader of papers, or speaker on the 
leading intellectual question of the day. 
Often not a member of her own race 


is in the audience. She dominates by a 
fine personality and intellect, without re- 
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gard to her color which is unmistakably 
colored. 

The principal of the formest colored high 
school in the United States is a colored 
woman, a woman of fine college training, 
broadened by European travel, by constant 
study of modern methods at the leading 
universities; who has been successful in 
securing scholarships for her graduates, in 
the largest colleges in the country. 

The woman who attracted most attention 
at the recent Berlin International Council of 
Women, by her fluency and force of state- 
ment, by her tact and grace of manner, by 
her ability to address her audiences in Eng- 
lish, French, or German, was an American 
colored woman, a woman with a college 
training supplemented by years of study 
abroad. 

For thirty years a colored woman was at 
the head of a well-known school in Philadel- 
phia, where not only high grade academic 
work was done, but the industries, dress- 
making, millenery, shirtmaking, tailoring, 
cooking, carpentry, masonry, shoemaking, 
stenography and typewriting were taught, 
even before the great advocate of industrial 
training had made that education popular. 
This principal’s college training did not 
blind her to the fact that classical training 
may be profitably supplemented by the 
manual. 

A few weeks since, the Associated Press 
flashed over the wires that a young colored 
girl, of Cornell College, had carried off a 
valuable scholarship prize, in the face of a 
thousand competitors. And these competitors 
represent the flower of American youth. 

Whether as student or teacher, as a trus- 
tee on school-boards, as a lecturer or elocu- 
tionist in America and Europe, or as a mis- 
sionary in foreign countries, our women 
have shown ambition, character, breadth of 
culture and executive efficiency. 

There is much that is encouraging in a 


retrospect of the colored woman’s progress. 
There has been a broadening and a refining 
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of the social life, an enlarging of the indus- 
trial activities, a strengthening in every 
educational direction. It is admitted that 
the majority have not made the progress in- 
dicated by the examples cited. Our aver- 
age is lower than that of the people by 
whom we are surrounded; but the few show 
the possibilities of the many. The ideals 
of a people determine their destiny. 

The moral and social regeneration of a 
race is the work of centuries. But what 
has been done by one of that race shows 
the race capacity. To the impartial ob- 
server, the fact is established that there is 
no inherent inferiority, which education will 
not remove. What education, discipline, 
training have done for other races and 
have already done for ours, they will con- 
tinue to do, as surely as harvest follows 
seed-time. 


The colored woman of tomorrow will 
take advantage of the opportunities for in- 
dustrial and intellectual development just 
as the woman of today is doing, just as the 
woman of the past has done. The oppor- 


tunities are increasing. In the new cen- 
tury’s rapid growth in commercialism and 
its consequent wealth all Americans must 
share. That will mean increase of educa- 
tional opportunity, another word for refine- 
ment in social life, greater intelligence, an 
uplift of the moral nature, a broadening of 
the soul’s horizion. The higher outlook 
upon life and its privileges, which is now 
enjoyed by hundreds will be enjoyed by 
thousands, and that leavening will change 
the status of a race. By thousands, the 
colored women of tomorrow will bring to 
the larger life of the 20th century, upon 
which she will enter, a clearer insight, a 
surer poise, a truer perception of the value 
of purity of life, strength of personalty, 
and sympathetic helpfulness. 

Then with hope we face the future; 
though there still will be local oppression, 
injustice, wrongs—they can no more hold 
down a people with their record of a cen- 
tury, than the commands and chains of the 
old Danish King could keep back the on- 
coming tide of the ocean. 





BUSINESS SUCCESS 


Nine years ago, five young men in the cotton- 
growing section of Georgia, near Waynesboro, de- 
cided to form an association for the purpose of pur- 
chasing land. The association was composed of 
William Gordon, president ; Pink J. Jones, secre- 
tary ; the Mobley Bros. (I. M. and Warren), and 
Henry Roberson. 

It was decided to borrow enough money to pay 
for 2,800 acres of land. The decision being all the 
organization was worth, it was necessary to find a 
bank that would advance the money. The arrange- 
ment was affected with the Bank of Waynesboro. 

Thus arranged the association began. However, 
there were to be trials. Two years after the organ- 
ization began, Roberson drew out. The remaining 
members became almost discouraged at the loss of 
astrong man. The president was determined. 

The land was now cut into sections. Each section 
was given as lein for one-fourth the balance due. 
‘Phough each man owned and_controlled a section, 
the same mutual interest existed as when they 
owned it jointly. 


They rented totenants for money. In ’98 cotton 
went to three and four cents per pound. It took 
so much of the tenant’s cotton to pay rent that the 
merchants complained, and since the association 
was not able to advance supplies to its own tenants, 
it was necessary to rent for a specified amount of 
cotton. With the low prices this seemed certain 
failure. Affairs looked gloomy. 

It was here that president Gordon’s undaunted 
spirit was put to the test. The next year prices 
advanced and more money was realized from rented 
land than ever before. 

Largely due to this partial success and the presi- 
dent’s undaunted determination, the association 
took on new life. All of the members are good 
farmers with good judgment and keen foresight. 
This is particularly true of president Gordon. The 
secretary, whose business tact and personal influ- 
ence has been of much assistance to the associa- 
tion aided individuals with accounts. 

Eight years,after organization, the four remait- 
ing members had the land paid for and in farming 
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THE HOLY EVENING 








PINK J. JONES 


order, the mules, wagons and other necessities 
for the farm, including a double 70-saw Mungo- 
System Gin, are all owned by the society. The 
whole is valued at about $50,c90. 

Mr. Jones once humorously said, ‘‘We never 
elected any treasurer, because we were always pay- 
ing out, now that we have accomplished our pur- 
pose we need nothing but the bank.’’ 

Since buying the original tract fourieen hundred 
acres have been bought by these or other colored 
men, making more than 4,000 acres owned by col- 
ored men in this vicinity, valued at nearly $70,000. 


W. H. BRYAN, 
Waycross, Ga. 








THE PAINTER 
By Will H. Hendrickson 
She is a graceful artist, 
And with artists she keeps apace, 
For daily does she practice 
On her bewitching face. 





WILLIAM GORDON 


HOLY EVENING 
By Sarah S. Stewart 

Quiet, restful shades are stealing 

Softly o’er the peaceful earth, 
And my soul with subdued feeling 

Turns from laughter and from mirth 
To the Saviour, pure and holy, 

To the One, whose name is Love, 
To the Christ, so meek and lowly, 


Who doth rain in heaven above. 


Lowly and with deep emotion, 
Kneel I at the mercy seat, 
Where my soul in rapt devotion 
Finds its rests and joy complete. 
O, these quiet evening hours, 
Unto holy mem’ries given, 
Sancttfy to God our powers— 


Make the spirit meet for heaven ! 








Virginia Union University 


By President George Rice Hovey 


No educational work has undergone a 
more striking transformation than that for 
the Negroes in Richmond, Va. Started in 
an actual slave jail, it now occupies a group 
of nine magnificent granite buildings. 
Opened to teach the very elements of read- 
ing, writing and spelling, it is now giving 
a college and theological training that com- 
pares favorably with that given at Northern 
schools of high standing. 

In 1867, Nathaniel Colver, D.D., the 
distinguished pastor of Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and whole-souled abolitionist, be- 
gan a school for freedmen in Richmond. 
After surmounting many difficulties, he at 
last secured shelter for the Christian 
teacher and his pupils. Down in Lump- 
kin’s Bottom, near Shockoe Creek, was a 
group of buildings whose use was gone: a 
house formerly occupied by a slave trader ; 
another, a lodging house for those who 
came from a distance to sell or buy slaves; 
a third used for a bar-room and kitchen, 
and a fourth used as a guard-house for the 
safe keeping of the slaves about to be sold. 
Here in Lumpkin’s jail the school was 
started which became Richmond Institute, 
and later Richmond Theological Seminary. 
A place unattractive and uncomfortable 
enough, but with a poetic fitness and sym- 
bolic beauty: the slave pen transformed into 
a Christian school; the slave to an edu- 
cated, refined man. The lowly beginning 
to be crowned with a magnificent maturity! 
From 1868 to 1898, Dr. C. H. Corey was 
the devoted and honored head of this 
school, which was chiefly, and at last 
altogether a school for the training of 
ministers. 

In 1865, the education of the freedmen 
was vigorously undertaken in Washington. 
The National Theological Institute, the 


Freedman’s Bureau under Gen. O. O. 
Howard, and the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society contributed to the estab- 
lishment of two schools, which were early 
united into Wayland Seminary. On Me- 
ridian Hill, Dr. G. M. P. King, struggling 
with adverse circumstances and lack of 
means, and putting his whole life into the 
school, trained young men and women, 
giving a ministerial and normal course, 
and later an academic. Here girls and 





LUMPKIN’S JAIL 


where Virginia Union University was started 
boys together were given an excellent 
preparation for the ministry, for teaching, 
or for life in general. Secular education 
came to receive the chief emphasis at 
Washington, as theological did at Rich- 
mond. 

In 1899 these two schools, each supple- 
menting the other, were united into one 
school, located at Richmond, and named 
Virginia Union University. 

A commanding site of thirty-five acres 
on the border of the city was secured, and 
commodious, substantial and magnificent 
granite buildings were erected. Few, if 
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VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


any, finer groups of buildings can be found 
in the South. The Pickford Lecture Hall, 
with its massive porches, is a building of 
rare architectural beauty. The dining room 
is a room of elegant proportions, capable of 
seating two hundred and fifty at table. A 
more attractive library cannot be found; 
light, cheerful, conveniently arranged, and 
well supplied with books for reference and 
reading. 

The faculty consists of sixteen members, 
strong and devoted men and women. All 
the students are young men, and last year 
numbered two hundred and fifty, an 
increase of ten per cent, crowding the dor- 
mitory accommodations to their limit. The 
larger part of them were in the Academic 
and Preparatory Departments. The Theo- 
logical and College classes numbered 
respectively twenty and twenty-nine, an 
increase over last year in each department. 
The school is still young, and there are 
many indications that the students in the 
higher classes will continue to increase, and 
thus permit before many years the discon- 
tinuance of the lower work. 

The course of study in both Academy 
and College is thoroughly modern. Em- 
phasis is placed on Science, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Modern Language, 
and Human Society (Sociology, History, 
Economics), no less than on Latin, Greek 
and Mathematics. Laboratory and library 
methods are followed in many subjects. 
The requirements for admission to college 
are a four years’ Academy course after the 
completion of Arithmetic, Geography and 
United States History. 

The Theological course is modeled after 
the courses given in Northern seminaries. 
It includes Hebrew Language and Inter- 
pretation and Greek Interpretation, as well 
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as the English subjects. The requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity for 
those who enter after this fall will include 
graduation from college, or its equivalent. 
Others will be admitted to become candi- 
dates for diplomas or a less exacting degree, 
though on more stringent conditions than 
heretofore. 

The school stands definitely for the 
higher education of the Negro. Not that 
lower branches or manual training are 
depreciated. Every man ought to read 
well and spell correctly, and be able to use 
his hands and eyes to the best advantage. 
The best high schools in Chicago, New 
York and Boston are introducing manual 
training, and it would be a serious mistake 
for any school to set itself against the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age and neglect to 
train the body, if it has the means to do it 
well. Dr. Wayland, the greatest of the 
presidents of Brown University, proclaimed 
it as a fundamental principle that a college 
ought to prepare men for a// life. We do 
not, then, oppose any kind of education. 

But in these days many schools are giv- 
ing their chief strength to the lower 
branches, and to manual and industrial 
training. The tendency is distinctly in 
that direction. Virginia Union University 
bids all such schools God speed; but she 
holds no less firmly to the conviction that 
her chief mission is to provide the higher 
training of intellect and soul. Yea, more: 
the very fact that so many schools are fur- 
nishing the other training, and in some 
cases are turning from the higher to the 
lower, gives added intensity to her convic- 
tion that it is er mission to continue to 
minister to the increasing need of higher 
education. The fullest, richest, strongest 
manhood it is her aim to develop. 








A Poet g&f Promise 


By Josephine T. Washington 


Proudly the Capital City may lift her fair head 
as she crowns the hill-tops of the garden spot of 
Middle Alabama. 

To Montgomery, already favored in ways that 
make for prestige and for power, is added another 
grace. From among her sons of Afric origin has 
arisen one with the gift of poesy. 

The Montgomery Advertiser, the leading local 
daily, heralded the advent of this new star in the 
firmament of Negro literature. Its issue of March 
28, 1904, devoted more than four columns to ‘‘James 
Edward McCall, a Negro boy of 336 South Jack- 
son Street, a native of Montgomery, and an intel- 
lectual prodigy. 

Mr. McCall is but a few years past his majority, 
and has lived all his life in Montgomery. His 
parents are well-known and highly esteemed in the 
community. Their spacious and inviting home is 
within a few blocks of the State Normal School, 
of which both the poet and his sister, Anabel, 
whose life is so closely interwoven with his own, 
are graduates. 

Surrounded by refining influences, in an atmos- 
phere of books and music and flowers, the boy grew 
apace Like a fair young flower, he drank in the 
dew and the sunshine and bided the time for the 
blooming. 

While healthy, his was a delicate organism. 
Though friendly, he had a certain reserve and aloof- 
ness, not seldom seen in natures deeply spiritual. 
He had his intimates among his boyish compan- 
ions, to one of whom, now a promising young 
dentist of a particularly genial and attractive per- 
sonality, the lad was bound by ties like those 
between David and Jonathan. 

Still, to none of these did he breathe his dearest 
fancies and deepest longings. This privilege was 
for the mother alone. Even with her it was more 
the instinctive reading of a kindred nature than 
an open avowal. Fond of books, especially of 
poetry, making collections of favorite clippings, 
and conning verse as she sat at her sewing or went 
about the more active household tasks, she saw the 
first hints of the poetic gift in her boy. Thrilled 
with prophetic fervor, she held him close to her 
maternal heart and kept his confidence as the years 
went by. At her side he was fed with high ideals 
and encouraged in his aspirations. In time the 
crude verse appeared, an unusually severe thunder- 


storm being the first occasion that moved him to 
poetic expression. And, like Mary of old, the 
mother ‘‘kept all these things, and pondered them 
in her heart.”’ 

The boy’s love for melody took still another 
form. He showed a decided taste for instrumental 
music, and studied the violin under one of the best 
local teachers. A mutual love of music is one of 
the ties that unites the brother and sister, } Miss 
McCall herself being a violinist of considerable 
skill. A recently published song, ‘‘Promise me, 
Sweetheart,’’ is a joint product, the words being 
by Mr. McCall and the music by his sister. 

At school young McCall was bright and ambi- 
tious, easily taking high rank in his studies. Mr. 
Samuel Phillips, a former teacher of carpentry at 
the State Normal School, in whose shop he was 
detailed to work, says of him: ‘‘James was always 
a good boy. He was gentlemanly and polite in 
manner and he did his work well. He seemed am- 
bitious to excel in whatever,he undertook. I did 
not know until lately that he wrote poetry.’’ 

Graduating from the State Normal School in 
1900, Mr. McCall entered the Medical Department 
of the Howard University at Washington, D. C., 
to study his chosen profession. His eyes never very 
strong, an attack of typhoid fever at this time left 
him with an ocular trouble which threatened loss 
of sight. School-work had to be abandoned. So 
excellent a record had he made in the Medical 
School, that, leaving, though he did, several 
months before the close of the term, Mr. McCall 
was assured that should he return the next term he 
would be allowed to go on with his class. 

But there was to be no return to college work. 
Study was suspended, skilled occulists consulted, a 
long visit made to the country with the hope that 
improving the general health .the sight might be 
saved, but all was in vain. Blindness descended 
upon the youthful life and the glory of the sun 
was shut out forever. 

As one writer says: ‘‘We close our eyes to draw 
a face from memory. In sleep illusions are perfect. 
Poesy quenched the vision of Homer and of Milton 
before she lifted the veil from their glorious spirits. 
It was in a dungeon, shut out from the external 
world, that Bunyan had his immortal dream.” 

Shut out from the plans and purposes of his ear- 
lier years, from the dungeon of his defeated hopes 
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arose no wails of weak discontent, no voice of futile 
despair. If there was a time when the prisoned 
captive beat his wings against the pitiless cage in 
anguish and in eager desire for release, when over 
him there came the realization of the impossibility 
of escape, he raised his face to the heavens, far-off 
and unseen, and sang—sang, that out of his pain 
might grow pleasure for others, that out of his bit- 
terness might be born sweetness, that the hardness 
of his lot might make for courage and strength 
and endurancein others, that men under the sound 
of his voice might rejoice more in the simple beauty 
of the earth, might value more the things of real 
worth, might be moved to put beneath their feet 
the shams and vanities, the coarseness and the 
wickedness of the world. 

The spirit of modesty that marked the boy char- 
acterizes the man. Mr. McCall is simple and un- 
assuming, free from self-consciousness and from 
affectation. He is still the earnest student, eagerly 
pursuing knowledge in general, most interested, 
perhaps, in history and in literature. 

He loves nature. He loves humanity. He would 
be considerate of all created things. Courtesy, 
twin sister of the kindly heart, marks his manner. 
A noble dignity is in his mien. To him, 

“Life is real! Life is earnest !’’ 


In repose there is a touch of pensiveness in his 
fine face, but, speak to him, and it vanishes. His 
loss he bears with fortitude, even with cheerful- 
ness. A stranger talking with him might be un- 
witting of the fact that he was holding converse 
with a blind man, so natural is the expression of 
those sightless orbs and so bright the light upon 
his speaking face. 

The great mother-love broods over this, the first- 
born, with a devotion intensified by the shadow 
upon the young life. His sister, Anabel, places 
her beautiful young life at his service. Whatever 
the duties and the diversions of other girls in the 
flush of triumphant young womanhood, she feels 
that hers are here, cheering the blind brother, 
serving him as comrade, guide, reader, amanuensis, 
feeding the flame that promises to light the path 
for feet which have not ‘yet trodden the aisles of 
time. Who can say that she has not chosen the 
better part? 

Prophets sometimes receive honor even at home. 
A noteworthy case in connection with Mr. McCall 
was a local entertainment given a few months ago 
at which his poems were recited, many of the reci- 
tations being by persons prominent in the business 
and social circles of the city. From time to time 
one hears his lines given by youthful aspirants for 
forensic favor, anxious to show their admiration 


for their brilliant townsman. Mr. McCall himself 
has yielded occasionally to persuasion and rendered 
one of his own productions. Shrinking from even 
the semblance of self-exaltation, yet, wisely, he 
does not object to publicity that tends to advance 
him in the exercise of his art. The exquiste mod- 
esty and the beautiful courtesy of this young man 
awaken the affection, as his gifts of mind excite 
the admiration, of all who know him. 
The poet’s love of nature finds expression in his 
song in the ‘‘Three Gifts,’’ of the 
‘*Blest trio of godly dowers, 
Music, poetry, and flowers.”’ 
He says: 
‘*He who values not thy treasure, 
And in thee finds naught of pleasure, 
Worships sin and vice instead, 
And his soul is truly dead.’’ 
He calls the stars— 
‘Sacred silver signs 
Of His Omnipotence.”’ 
“The Song of the Brook”’ flows with a musical 
rhymth that suggests the rippling waters : 
‘‘And what is there lighter than bubbles, or brighter 
Except the gay heart of a boy.”’ 


Of ‘“‘God and the Woods”’ he says : 


‘*Though God is present everywhere, 
In earth, in sky, in sea, in air, 
The woodland is the surest place 
Where at to meet Him face to face.’’ 


‘*The Feathered Captive’’ excites his sympathy : 
‘*How gay the captive bird appears, 
Within the pretty cell, 
Where fate and human selfishness 
Are pleased to ‘have him dwell.’’ 
aa ~ ia ao * 
‘*He hops and chirps.about his cage 
’Tis then we call him gay, 
Perhaps he warbles what we term 
A very joyous lay. 
But who knows that the poor bird’s song 
So full of resonance 
Is not a perfect prayer to God 
For his deliverance.’’ 


In ‘‘A Twofold Prayer’’ he asks that his soul be 
called away : 
“In time of Spring 

When sweet flow’rs bloom ’neath skies of mirth 
And gay birds sing.”’ 

The poem ‘‘Winter’’ breathes hope and courage: 

‘*Be brave, sad heart, though griefs be vast 

Though hope but faintly bur 
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There's naught within this world can last. 
Sorrow, like Winter, soon is past, 
And Joy, like Spring, returns.”’ 


Many of Mr. McCall’s poems teach the lesson of 
endurance, of patient endeavor, and belief in ulti- 
mate success. The following are examples : 

‘*‘Couruge, comrade ! courage, courage ! 
Banish doubt from out thy soul ! 
Thy despair is triumph’s goal ! 
Imagine not that thou hast fought in vain ! 
Draw thy sword and raise thy shield, 
Be a victor in the field. 
How canst thou to failure yield? 
Arise! arise! and charge the foe again.”’ 
a * * * 
‘Failure flies from him who battles, 
But she never quits the coward till she tortues him 
to death.”’ 
* *x * * 
‘‘One may lose a cherished hope, 
Fortune, health, and friends yet ope 
Triumph’s door ; they only grope 
In failure who strive not success to win !’’ 


‘‘A Song to the Faint’’ counsels : 


‘‘Hope not to gain the goal of fame 
By simply staring at its blaze! 

Whoe’er would reach the shining heights 
Must upward climb as well as gaze. 


‘*Not he who flies with golden wings 
Up to the lofty heights of fame ; 
But he who climbs unaided there, 
Is worthy of a hero’s name.”’ 


In ‘‘A Song to the Sad’’ the poet philosophizes : 


**Each life must have its grief, as well as gladness, 
No lips may always laugh and never sigh. 


This vale would soon grow desert-like and dreary 
With all of sunshine and with naught of rain ; 


And e’en the gayest heart would soon grow weary 
With all of pleasure and naught of pain. 


“Grief, sunshine, rain, and joy all come from 
heaven, 
So take them as they come and ne’er complain.’’ 


Gravely and sadly the poet bewails care and ap- 
preciation too long withheld : 
‘‘Besides the silent biers 
Of friends beloved who lie in lifeless sleep 
We stand in grief and cast our countless tears— 
But ah, too late we weep. 
While friends beloved yet live 
And bear the countless ills of cruel fate, 
Now let us weep and watch and praise and give, 
For soon ’twill be too late.’’ 
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Pathetically he sings of the honored dead, who 


‘Living failed to win applause, or bread.”’ 
Of this number are the 


—‘‘blind, transcendent bards 
Homer and Milton, tutors mine and guides, 
Whose hallowed shades, through my Plutonian 
gloom, 
From day to day have gently led me on, 
And with angelic voices whispered words 
Of hope unto my soul, and taught me how 
(As did thy souls and Dante’s) 
To transplant her sighs to song.”’ 
Emphatically his verse declares : 
‘*They, too late, applause and honor give 
Who give post-mortem monuments and praise.’’ 
When his own summons comes we are not to 
grieve that 
‘*One, for whom Life’s strand 
Shed faint sunshine, 
Has reached at last that happy land 
Of life divine.’’ 
But he pleads, 
“Oh, loving friend, while yet I dwell 
In sorrow here, 
Will you not kindly help dispell 
The griefs I bear? 
And wait not till my funeral knell 
To shed your tear ?”’ 


“The Sonnet of the Soul’’ reveals a deep reli- 
gious sense : 
‘It matters not how far it strays 
Across the sands of sin, 
Neither how long it stays 
At distance from the ocean’s roar and din, 
Shell-like, the soul always 
Retains God's voice within.” 


Prominent among Mr. McCall’s writings are two 
introspective poems, ‘‘Heredity’’ and ‘‘Medita- 
tion,’’ both revealing deep thoughtfulness and a 
rare insight into life and human character. In 
warning words he questions : 

‘‘What form of retribution is more dire 

Than that of them who are by fate constrained 

To stand with fettered hands and see their young 

Assailed by vile hereditary ills. 

What picture of misfortune can excel, 

Or even equal in grim wretchedness 

The scene of children by ancestral sin 

Consigned to life-long misery and shame ?’’ 

He meditates on ‘“‘birth and death—twinly 

points, which are 

So near each other on enternities’ circumference 
that they do almost touch.”’ 
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‘Life is a test divine.’’ 
* * * * 
*‘Judicious thought increases human bliss 
By placing man in closer touch with God.’’ 


The realities of life appeal to the poett 

“How phantom, ah, and trifling are the things 
That mortals breathlessly pursue through life, 
As means to happiness.’’ 


Of happiness : 
‘“‘*heaven-born gem 
Which all desire, but few possess,”’ 
he says, 
‘True happiness has never shone within 
The sombre regions of a selfish soul, 
Terrestrial weal can only be attained 
By hearts that strive to win the world to joy.”’ 


The blind poet was evidently a close observer in 
the days when he could see. Memory contributes 
to lines like these : 

“The face is but a mystic veil of glass 

Through which the spirits ev'ry changing mien 

Doth show as plainly as do times’ swift feet, 

Which fly beneath the clock’s clear crystal screen.’’ 
* * X ** 

“Each bosom is a studio, whenrein 

The soul, that skillful sculptor carves at will, 
His chisels are our good and evil deeds— 

With these he forms our features fair or ill.’’ 

* *K * * 
‘Not e’en the fairest face can long withstand 

The poison vapors from a vile soul shed— 

The coarsest visage soon finds beauty charms. 

When by the breath of a pure spirt fed.’’ 


“The Egotist’’ and ‘‘The Optimist’’ are vivid 
descriptions of characters: 
“‘Of all the creatures that exist 
Most loathsome is the egotist.’’ 
XK % * * 
‘*With a greedy wistful gaze 
He seeks for homage, smiles, and praise, 
From every one, both sage and sot, 
And sulks if he receives them not.’’ 


On the other hand— 


‘There is a certain sort of man 
Who does whate’er of good he can 
And carries with him everywhere 
A bright and cheerful atmosphere.”’ 


Several of Mr. McCall’s poems are founded on 
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stories of ancient Greece and Rome. One such is 
‘*Penelope,’’ to which critics have given high rank. 

Whether his verse moves with lyric lightness or 
with more measured and stately tread, its music 
charms the ear as the noble thoughts inspire the 
soul. 

Mr. McCall is unique among Negro poets, in 
that he makes no use of the dialect. Following 
suggestion, he once attempted verse in the Negro 
dialect, but it was a failure. His talent is of 
another kind. 

He teaches the lessons of joy in nature, of love 
to God, of patience, of self-abnegation, of per- 
severance in worthy endeavor. 

Prof. William Pickens, of Talladega College, 
writes of Mr. McCall: ‘‘He promises to take his 
place in the line of geniuses who could see more 
in their enveloping darkness than the average 
mortal can discern with two eyes and all the light 
of the sun. The rhythm and mechanical construc- 
tion of his verses are perfect and their conceptions 
show a spiritual insight precocious in a young man 
of his age.’’ 

7 * * + 

‘Like Milton and the nightingale his song is 
ever sweet, though he ‘sings darkling.’ ”’ 

Prof. Kelly Miller says that Mr. McCall’s works 
‘‘possess merit of a very high order.”’ 

Other authorities, at home and abroad, have given 
favorable criticism. Quoting the Advertiser 
further : ‘‘The poem of ‘Penelope’ displays a power 
of strong and stirring expression which the poet 
possesses to a marked degree, The same critic 
pronounces the ‘‘The Tell-Tale Face,’’ ‘‘a poem of 
depth and unusually clever execution.’’ Of the poem 
‘‘Meditation”’ it says : ‘‘Its execution, its expression 
of noble thoughts is wonderful and closely ap- 
proaches genius.’’ It adds also, ‘‘The writing of 
young McCall covers a remarkable range of 
thought and information.’’ 

What the future holds for this blind young poet 
of the South, time must reveal. Believing in his 
powers, we pray that, Jacob-like, he will not let 
go the angel of optimism, that the spirit of good 
cheer and of patient endeavor which he so nobly 
and sweetly sings, may permeate all his years, that 
for him, in his own words, ‘‘strong effort’? may 
prove ‘‘the symbol of success,’’ and that out of his 
darkness may shine a great light which shall make 
for the redemption of his people and the further 
enlightenment of the world. 
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How to Join the Niagara Movement 


Owingsville, Ky., Sept. 14, 1905. 
J. Max Barber, Esq., 
Editor “The Voice of the Negro,” 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Sir: What does a person have to do in or- 
der to become a member of the Niagara Move- 
ment and what amount does he have to pay? 
Tell me about the whole plan. The purposes 
were set forth in the September, 1905, “Voice,” 
but nothing was said about how a man could 
join in the work. Let me hear from you. 

Very truly yours, 


P. W. L. JONES. 
Box 115. 


We have had several letters similar to 
the above and are likely to receive more 
of them. To save inquirers the trouble 
of having to write us about the matter, 
we wish to state the following: 

It is the plan of the Movement to build 
up the organization through the State 
secretaries. State secretaries have al- 
ready been appointed for seventeen States 
in the Union. They are: 

Massachusetts, C. G. Morgan. 

Georgia, John Hope. 

Arkansas, F. B. Coffin. 

Illinois, C. E. Bentley. 

Kansas, B. S. Smith. 

D. C., L. M. Henshaw. 

New York, G. F. Miller. 
| Mirginia, J. L. R. Diggs. 

Colorado, C. A. Franklin. 

Pennsylvania, G. W. Mitchell. 

Rhode Island, Byron Gunner. 

New Jersey, T. A. Spraggins. 

Maryland, G. R. Waller. 

Towa, G. H. Woodson. 

Tennessee, Richard Hill. 

Minnesota, F. L. McGhee. 

W. Virginia, J. R. Clifford. 

A man wishing to become a member of 
the Movement should send his name to 
his State secretary. In case there is no 
State secretary for his State, or in case he 
does not know how to address his State 
secretary, he might send his name direct- 
ly to the General Secretary, W. E. B. Du 
Bois, at Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
The applicant’s name will be passed 
around to the executive committee through 
the mails and the name will be received 
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or rejected by a majority vote. The en- 
trance fee is five dollars. Said money 
is to be used to further the object of 
the Movement. It is the desire of the 
Niagara Movement that all of the strong 
men of the race should unite under its 
standard to work for the race. Members 
should make themselves active in suggest- 
ing the names of those who would make 
desirable members to the various State 
secretaries or to the General Secretary, 





TBE WAR IS ENDED 


By Clarence Emery Allen 


The strife is o’er; the bloody war is done ; 

The bitter night hath faded with a peaceful sun. 
The roaring cannon at last is still— 

No more it thunders from the vale and hill. 

The war is done; ah yes, ’tis o’er, ’tis o’er — 
The streams of blood shall flow no more. 


Ceased hath the parting of husband and wife— 

Of son with a mother in the evening of life. 

Ceased have the tears and the sad good-byes— 

The groans of the wounded, the dying’s cries. 

Ceased hath the bugle’s summoning blast ; 

Ah, the black night of slaughter and carnage is 
past. 


March homeward the armies with ranks thinned 
and worn; 

With vacancies telling that many shall mourn, 

Some husband, some father, some son is not there 

Among the pale numbers the battle did spare. 

’Tis many, O many marched off to the fray, 

That are not marching home with the numbers to- 
day. 


O the children who’ll look for a father in vain ! 

O the sweethearts who’ll look for a lover that’s 
slain ! 

O the wives who were happy ere came the great 
fight, 

That are heart-broken widows and mourning to- 
night. 

O think of the fathers the war’s taken away ! 

Just think of the orphans who’re hungry to-day! 


The strife is o’er; the bloody war is done; 
And the black night gives way to a peaceful sun— 
But there’s sorrow and tears that will not cease 
With the glorious sun of the beautiful Peace. 
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Madame Elisee Reclus 


(Wife of the World-Renowned Writor on Geographical Science) 


By Daniel Murray 


We live in an age when the spirit of in- 
vestigation is daily disclosing matters that 
previously had escaped the general knowl- 
edge. The keen scent of the investigator 
has done much to make the whole world 
akin, and make each branch of the human 
family better acquainted with its nieghbors. 
In this work no man exceeded or stands 
higher in the geographical circles of the 
world, than did the husband of the woman 
whose name is at the head of this article. 

Hers, like Fanny Nisbet, the octoroon, 
who became the wife of Lord Horatio Nel- 
son, is a reflected glory, and it is far more 
than probable, that, had she not become 
the wife of the world-renowed Reclus, her 
memory would long since have faded from 
recollection of all save her immediate fam- 
ily; certainly, she would not have engaged 
the work of my pen. 

The death of Jean Jacques Elisee Reclus, 
which occurred July 6th, in Belgium, has 
led to a world-wide notice of his career. 
The following incident in his early life, 
furnished by the Paris correspondent of the 
London Telegraph, is of absorbing interest: 


“Elisee Reclus” 
(Paris Cor., London Telegraph.) 

**As was to be expected, some very interesting 
and amusing anecdotes of Elisee Reclus, the great 
geographer, are now being related by his friends 
who were well acquainted with him and his curious 
adventures. When he left France after the Coup 
d’ Etat of 1851 he first gave lessons in London, 
and then, going to the United States, he became 
tutor in the family of a wealthy Southern planter. 
The daughter of the house took a fancy to him, 
and as the father had no objection to the match, 
her little project was discreetly confided to the 
young Frenchman, who nothing loth, as she added 
personal charms to substantial attractions. entered 
readily into the plan. But he made one condition, 
which showed his adherence to his principles and 
his independence of character. He would not wed 
the lady unless his prospective father-in-law con- 


sented to set all his slaves free, as never would 
he accept a dollar which had been obtained by 
their labor. Argument was in vain, and as the 
planter had no idea of making such a sacrifice, the 
project fell to the ground, and the tutor had to 
leave the house. Soon afterward he took a Ne- 
gress to wife, by way of a practical protest against 
slavery, and his two daughters were born of this 
union, which was followed successively as the 
years rolled on by two more marriages.”’ 

The above from the London Telegraph 
is true and furnishes the groundwork for 
the following meager account of M. Reclus’” 
subsequent career which when told in the 
simple sketch, reads like a romance, so full 
is it of stirring incidents.* 


(LIFE OF RECLUS, THE APOSTLE OF HUMAN 
LIBERTY. ) 


It is a remarkable fact that the two men 
in France, Victor Hugo and Elisee Reclus, 
most active in their opposition to the polit- 
ical schemes of Napoleon III., were no less 
active in their opposition to human slavery 
in every part of the world where such ex- 
isted. They may justly be called the ‘‘Apos- 
tles of Human Liberty.’’ 

Jean Jacques Elisee Reclus, the greatest- 
exponent of geographical science the world 
has known, was born at Sainte Foy-la- 
Grande, France, March 15th, 1830, he be- 
ing one of twelve children, and died July- 
6th, 1905, at Thourout, near Bruges, Bel- 
gium. His father was a protestant clergy- 
man and to complete his education sent him, 
to the college at Montauban, and later to. 
be a pupil of Carl Ritter at Berlin. While. 


*Note.—Of the many coincidents disclosed by my re 
searches, none is more interesting than the fact that, Lord 
Nelson in 1805 was the chief of England’s naval officers and 
Fanny Nisbet, his wife, an octoroon. In 1905 the order is 
reversed. It will surprise many people to learn that Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Arbuthnot Fisher, First Sea Lord of the 
British Admirality, is of mixed blood, His father having in 
1840,while a captain in a Scottish Regiment in the East, mar- 
ried a Cingalese woman, who in January, 1541, became the 
mother of Sir John. As Sir John witha British fleet is ex- 
pected to visit Jamestown, Va., in 1907, it cannot but cause 
speculation as to how the South will receive him. 
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yet achild Jean manifested the strongest 
kind of sentiments on the subject of human 
liberty and as he grew older became almost 
fanatical in this regard, becoming an ultra- 
democratic socialist. 

On the 2d of December, 1851, Napoleon 
secured the executive power in France by 
a Coup d’ Etat, and Reclus, who had bitterly 
opposed his accendency, immediately fled 
to London, later to the United States and 
then to Colombia, South America, where 
he lived for five years, during which time 
he married a woman of color who bore him 
two daughters. In 1858 he returned to 
Paris and became editor of the Revue des 
deux Mondes and as such published many 
interesting articles describing his travels 
and geographical researches in various parts 
of the world, which at once placed him in 
the fore-front of living geographers. The 
time spent by him in the Southern States 
stood him in good stead at a critical period 
of Lincoln’s contest with secession, and to 
the people of France on this subject he 
spoke through the columns of his magazine, 
in language no less effective than that of 
Mrs. Stowe in her immortal ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’’ M. Reclus described slavery as 
he had seen it, with all its horrors and de- 
basing attributes. These articles hot from 
his pen, coming as they did, when public 
opinion in France was forming on the ques- 
tion of Southern secession, opened the peo- 
ple’s eyes as to the enormous iniquities in- 
separable from slavery and had a powerful 
effect in deflecting that opinion to the side 
of the North. The contest in this respect 
in France was a notable one. The rebel 
government relying upon Louis Napoleon’s 





*Note.—Later the South seeing the trend in France and 
dispairing of success agreed to give up slavery, anditis a 
fact, that the Commissioners seeking recognition of the 
Confederacy in Europe were instructed by the Government 
at Richmond to guarantee to Europe the freedom of every 
slave in the South in returu for European recognition of the 
Confederate States. The highest number of slaveholders 
at any one time as given by De Bow was 355,025 or less than 
13 slaves to each owner. In 1860,it was no greater. France 
had after a struggle abolished slavery in her colonies in 
1848, but three years later the government that carried 
through this act was overthrown by Louis Napoleon. In 
him the South had a hope. 


friendship for its cause and being desirous 
to secure belligerent rites, sent powerful 
emmisaries armed with large sums of money 
to see the French press that its side might 
have the public ear. In this they were 
greatly aided by Mr. Draper, a French 
banker—son-in-law of ex-Senator Slidell, 
the principal agent in Paris, who suc- 
ceeded in the beginning of the secession 
movement in its behalf.* But M. Reclus, 
armed as in creating strong sentiment 
he was by facts and personal observation in 
regard to conditions existing in the slave 
States, and animated as he was by the lof- 
tiest sentiments in behalf of human free- 
dom, combatted with unrelenting persist- 
ence and with unerring intelligence every 
plausible plea put forth in the rebel interest. 
The literary battle continued with unabated 
zeal for some time without it being appar- 
ent as to which side had the better of the 
argument, or to which side the public 
leaned, but at last M. Reclus’ articles began 
to marshal public sentiment on the side of 
human liberty as represented by President 
Lincoln, and so unmistakable was this so 
that the rebel emmissaries gave up the con- 
test ; their bank accounts exhausted, with- 
out in any particular benefiting their cause. 

The stake played for was a large one, 
since it must be admitted that the sudden col- 
lapse of the Confederacy April 9, 1865,when 
it was thought it would last another year, 
was in large measure due to its inability to 
secure from any European government, bel- 
ligerent rites, which obtained would have 
allowed it to purchase on the same terms as 
the United States, supplies in the markets 
of the world. Recognizing the eminent 
and valuable services M. Reclus had ren- 


dered the Union cause, Mr. Elihu Wash- 
burn, the Minister of the of United States 
at Paris, interested himself and collected a 
large sum of money* from the friends of 

*Note.—No authentic information as to the amount is ob- 
tainable. All the information about M. Reclus is from 
French sources and untranslated. 250,000 francs is the sum 


named, which in American currency would amount to 
$50,000. 
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MADAME ELISEE RECLUS 


the Union to form a purse, the same to be 
presented to M. Reclus as an acknowledge- 
ment of the obligation under which the 
American people rested for the splendid 
defense of their cause made by him in his 
writings. 

This memorial purse, however, so gener- 
ously subscribed, M. Reclus, though a poor 
man, declined to receive, saying: ‘‘I wrote 
only what I knew about Southern slavery 
and for its overthrow, a consumation I de- 
sired more than anything else and in that 
earnestly hoped for the triumph of justice, 
the right and liberty, and rejoice that France 
is at last enlisted on that side. I did not 
expect, nor do I desire, any pecuniary rec- 
ompense for my defense of human freedom, 
and am obliged to decline, gentlemen, your 
very generous offer, though my situation in 
life fully justified this generous tribute 
from my neighbors.’’ 

In the final triumph of the North in the 
American Civil War he greatly rejoiced, 
saying ‘‘ The American War and the French 
Revolution, were monuments in history 
from whence the rights of man were pro- 
claimed.’’ He plead for the organization 
of society on Richter’s line of absolute 
equality between man and man. The spirit 
of democracy has ever had in France pow- 
erful advocates. Her literary men, particu- 
larly, have given their talents to the cause. 

Michelet wrote the ‘‘Bible of Humanity,’’ 
a book worthy of his great talents and be- 
fore him, Jean Jacques Rousseau gave to the 
world his ‘‘Social Compact,’’ which led di- 
rectly, in 1789, tothe French Revolution, and 
yet Rousseau and his followers at that time 
had a very crude notions of ideal liberty, 
since they thought they saw in the freedom 
from restraint of any kind enjoyed by the 
Tahitians, their political ideal. 
Hugo and Reclus. 


Then came 
This last held that the 


immeasurably large proportion of humanity, 
if left to themselves uncontrolled, would 
act in a manner useful to their fellow crea- 
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tures. It was the dominance of a few who 


had usurped the common property of the 
world and had introduced caste to foster 
their control. By and through this caste 
system they urged that only those who were 
in their circle had any rights they were 
bounds to respect. In America today we 
see the same caste system asserted in the 
claim bya certain oligarchy, that no Afri- 
can nor his descendants can ever acquire 
the right to enter this closed circle. 

True democracy such as Reclus, De Toc- 
quevile, and others named above advocated, 
would change this. In its views every one 
has from birth an equality of right with 
every other one. This is the ideal democ- 
racy to which the world will at last come, 
and to act contrary to this ideal is to wrong 
some one and to impose on some one a her- 
itage of wretchedness. Reclus argued that, 
were all to make the good of humanity 
their ideal, morality would follow as a mat- 
ter of course. Such was the dream and 
principles of Jean Jacques Elisee Reclus. 

(BECOMES AN ULTRA SOCIALIST. ) 

When the war broke out in 1869 between 
France and Prussia and Louis Napoleon 
was captured and his government over- 
thrown by the communist, M. Reclus actu- 
ated in some part by his intense hatred of 
Louis Napoleon and opposition to despotism 
and |’ Empire, joined the Internationalist. 
In September, 1870, during the Prussian 
investment of Paris, he was offered a com- 
mission in the National Guard, as the self- 
constituted militia called itself, but pre- 
ferred to serve in the ranks. Being a man 
of science, he was detailed to make ascen- 
sions in a captive balloon, which as the pub- 
lic generally knows was quite a feature of 
the seige of Paris. ‘‘Each morning before 
he consented toleavethe ranks,’’ says, M. 
Nadar, ‘‘I would seek to induce M. Reclus 
to recall that he had a wife and two daugh- 
ters who had claims upon him and to dis- 
suade him from running the risk of rheu- 
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matism if nothing worse from the sleeping 
on the damp ground at Saint Pierre where 
the common soldiers were camped. To 
this at last he responded, ‘Since you are so 
insistent I will be enrolled as a balloonist.’ 
His zeal in his new role was unflagging and 
each day he would say, ‘‘Well, if there is 
nothing doing here, or you can find nothing 
for me, I will take my place again on the 
xamparts.’’ The fact that M. Reclus joined 
the Internationalists evidently brought 
about through his intense hatred of Louis 
Napoleon, was a great blow to his friends 
throughout Europe, since they were re- 
garded as little better than anarchists. The 
International was an insurgent band in the 
estimation of Europe. 

On the morning of April 5th, 1871, 
while on reconnaissance on the plain of 
Chatilon with the National Guard, M. Re- 
clus’ company was surrounded and he made 
a prisoner by Versailles soldiers. After 
seven month imprisonment at Brest, at 
which place he relieved the tedium of en- 
forced detention by teaching mathematics 
to his fellow prisoners, he was on the 15th 
of November, 1871, brought before a Coun. 
cil of War at Saint-Germain, and after tria1 
condemned to transportation at New Cale- 
donia for life. The world of scholars were 
dumb-founded at the sentence, since M. 
Recluswas but a private in the ranks and the 
world felt an example wasbeing made of him 
because of his great learning, rather than 
the vindication of a legal military principle. 
As he was but a private in the ranks he could 
not legally be singled out for trial as would 
be proper had he been an officer. In De- 
cember (1871) a petition bearing the names 
of some of the world’s greatest scholars, 
Darwin, Lord Amberley, Professor William- 
son, Alfred Wallace, and a host of others, 
was presented to M. Thiers, representing 
the executive power in France at the time, 
urging clemency. The petition recited M. 


Reclus’ great services to the cause of liter- 
ature and science already given, and the 
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great promise of future usefulness to the 
world if treated with leniency. That such 
a life belonged not only to France which 
gave him birth, but the world had an inter- 
est in its preservation ; and that to condemn 
such a man to dwell for the remainder of 
his days in a remote corner of the world on 
an inhospitable island, would be a crime by 
France against the rest of the world. And 
should the authorities continue the persecu- 
tion of M. Reclus—for such his trial was 
regarded—the world would ring;with indig- 
nation against France. This warm appeal 
by the scholars of the world had a beneficial 
effect, sinceon the 4th of January (1872), 
M. Thiers commutted his sentence and sub- 
stituted one providing for banishment. M. 
Reclus thereupon with his wife and family 
took up his residence in Italy at Florence. 
But his troubles were not over, since the 
deep anxiety endured by his wife during the 
suspense pending a decision on the appeal 
from transportation, so affected her health 
that it gave way under the strain, and in 
February, 1874, at Florence, she died. M. 
Reclus was devotedly attached to his wife, 
and as the caste spirit as known in America 
has never thrived among highly intelligent 
people in any form or place, such as we find 
in Europe, M. Reclus was in no manner 
affected in his social relations because he 
had married while in Colombia, South 
America, a woman of African descent. But 
as he had observed while living in the South- 
ern part of the United States the injustice 
and unreasonable manifestations of the caste 
system, he was no less intense in his oppo 
sition to it as unworthy of civilized Chris- 
tian people, than was the late William 
Lloyd Garrison. Shortly after the death 
of Mme. Reclus, the family removed to 
Switzerland and there on the banks of Lake 
Geneva, he began in 1874 his great work 
‘Nouvelle Geographie Universelle,” 
which occupied him for twenty years. 


In 1879 when amnesty was granted to all 
communist, he returned again to Paris. But 
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MADAME ELISEE RECLUS 


his restless spirit could not be restrained. 
In 1882 two acts of his excited no little pub- 
lic comment, in that he put into practice in 
his own family the socialistic doctrine he 
had so often and long professed, by his ad- 
vocacy of anti-marriage views, in which 
sentiments, holding that marriage was bond- 
age, his two daughters joined him. In 
October, 1882, they were united to the men 
they loved by himself, in fact, were married 
by him after his own formula in the pres- 
ence of a company of witnesses, without 
any religious or civil ceremony. Each has 
borne children who bear his name, instead 
of the father, the daughters also still retain- 
ing it. It would not be a stretch of the 
facts to call M. Reclus, the later Jean Jac- 
ques Rousseau, since he adopted in practice 
the doctrines of Rousseau’s ‘‘Social Com- 
pact.’’ Miss Helen Zimmern, whose home 
was in Florence and who knew the family, 
upon the basis of a rumor, never confirmed, 
says that he did not escape the penalty of his 
anti-marriage views, though not molested 
by the authorities, he suffered quite keenly 
for his departure from the recognized social 
forms in regard to matrimony, in that, one 
of the quasi- husbands becoming tired,coldly 
abandoned the wife M. Reclus had given 
him. Reclus’ fundamental idea, as stated 
by him, was that ‘‘Evolution and Revolu- 
tion’’ (title of a pamphlet published by 
him) are interchangeable terms, in fact, 
that the first includes the second as 
the greater includes the less. He held 
that the revolution of 1789 in France de- 
stroyed the privileges of the nobles, but 
that the fundamental rights of the common 
people, the cause of humanity, in which 
they were interested, was not advanced by 
ita single step. On Sunday, March 13th, 
1881, the world was startled by the fact 
that an anarchist had, by the explosion of 
abomb under his carriage, assassinated at 
Saint Petersburg Alexander II, Czar of 


Russia, and following close upon this, 


¢ 
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Prince Krapotkine, the Russian Nihilist 
sought freedom from arrest by finding a 
home in London. He soon after sought an 
asylum in Paris, and became the intimate 
of Reclus. It pained many of the friends 
and admirers of the great scientist, Reclus, 
to see him accept as his associates Louise 
Michel, Prince Krapotkine, and Herr Jo- 
hann Most. The fact becoming known, 
through the arraignment of M.Reclus before 
the Lyon tribunal where it was announced 
that the government contemplated arrest- 
ing and transporting to New Caledonia, all 
persons preaching in France a doctrine in- 
imical to the established order, M. Reclus 
fled to Switzerland, but in his absence was 
sentenced to twenty years’ confinement. 
In September, 1892, he was elected Profes- 
sor of Geographical Science in the Univers- 
ity of Belgium, which position he was filll- 
ing when, in July 1905, he died. 

Says Miss Zimmern, speaking of the an- 
tipodal character of M. Reclus: ‘“‘It is 
strange how sometimes two men distinctly 
different seem to reside in the same person. 
Who would have believed without full in- 
formation that, Elisee Reclus, the eminent 
geographer, the careful, accurate and scien- 
tific writer should also be an anarchist of 
the most pronounced and uncompromising 
type.’’ With all his great learning, he 
seems not to have been able to see that the 
wrongs of mankind could not be righted by 
the ruthless destruction of all laws, since 
such would not have bettered conditions, 
but would have made present conditions 
worse, by ushering in an era of unrestrained 
lawlessness. 


RECLUS’ TWO QUADROON DAUGHTERS, ETC. 

The act of Prof. Reclus in himself per- 
forming the ceremony at the marriage of 
his two daughters in Paris, October 1882, 
may seem a rather socialistic performance, 
but previous to 1901, such a marriage was 
perfectly legal anywhere in the State of 


New York. Indeed, it was possible for a 
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couple to marry themselves by acknowl- 
edging their marriage before a witness, the 
man simply introducing the woman as his 
wife. This is called common-law marriage 
and is just as legal and binding as if per- 
formed in a crowded church by a clergyman. 

Sir William Wallace, the Scottish hero, 
married himself to Marion Braidfoot, his 
betrothed, with these words: ‘‘Dearer than 
life! part of my being! Blessed is this 
union that mingles thy soul with mine, now 
and forever.’’ 

In this form they were married. 

It has ever been the law and custom of 
Scotland, that marriage depended solely 
upon That the State 
might not by an exercise of its power marry 
people ; nor could it prevent them, when 
mutually concurring, from setting up an 


mutual consent.* 


and wife. Herein 
consisted the validity of the Graetna Green, 
Scotland, marriages, performed by the vil- 
lage blacksmith, his part, however, being 
only that of a necessary witness. The 
eloping couple by pledging love and fidelity 
to each other before a witness, thereby 
married themselves. 

It is not the blessing of the priest that 
makes marriage holy ; nor can the scoffing 
of the uninitiated take from it any of its 
bliss. The married can quote : 


“Let fools spurn Hymen’s gentle power ; 
We by experience know, 
That marriage, rightly understood 
Gives to the tender and the good, 
A paradise below. 


*Note.—This matter of mutual eonsent to marriage be- 
comes a matter of supreme concern in the Southern States 
The laws in that section prohibiting intermarriage between 
black and white are powerless to render immoral the rela- 
lation entered into in disregard of such laws. No one has 
the right to brand as a bastard, the child of parents so pro- 
hibited It is a well-known maxim of the law, “that 
which it prohibits, the reverse of it is unmistakably it sanc 
tions.’’ Marriage has been held to rest on Divine authority, 
which man-made law is powerless to change or in any other 
manner effect. A mulatto child born in a section where the 
legal authorities refused to grant its parents the right of a 
civil ceremony, is as legitimate as any born with such grant 
of license, provided, its parents were mutually willing to 
marry each other. It is plain, that if it be true ‘‘Marriages 
are made in Heaven,’’ man may not thwart the will of God. 


establishment as man 
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NO PURE RACES—ALL MORE OR LESS MIXED 


Says Onesine Reclus, younger brother of 
the great geographer, in his Bird’s Eye 
View of the World,’’ N. Y., 1893: 


‘‘Any attempt to classify mankind into a number 
of permanent races, no matter what criterion of 
distinction is adopted, encounters insuperable diffi- 
culties. 

‘‘The races are so mixed today, that it is impos- 
sible to disentangle the threads of human ralation- 
ship. Even among those who proclaim most 
loudly their spotless origin, how many men of pure 
blood are to be found? Could any one say toa 
Frenchman taken hap-hazard out of a hundred 
thousand : ‘I see what peoples you sprang from: 
I see from what different races of blood of your 
veins is drawn ?’ 

‘*The word race, such as it has passed into cur- 
rent speech has no absolute signification, whether 
it designate one of the larger group of mankind, 
as in the term ‘white race,’ or lesser family, ‘the 
English race.’ Even among its purest representa- 
tives, the so-called white race is deeply mixed with 
yellow, red and black elements. 

“‘The blacks and Negroids have their home in 
Africa, but for the last three or four conturies 
have inhabited America also. They were formerly 
transported thither as slaves, shackled and crowded 
into the holds of ships, with the ocean beneath 
to receive the unruly, the sick, the dead and often 
the whole cargo in anemergency.* They have not 
the inventive wit of the whites, nor the quiet 
laborious wisdom of the Chinese, but natural 
gayety, enjoyment of life, kindliness, exuberance, 
fecundity, power of resisting heat and the poison- 
ous exhalations of the marshes, all guarantee a long 
existence to this much abused race. 

‘*Brazil the most favored empire under the sun, 
is peopled with Negroes and mulattoes, though 
nominally it belongs to the Portuguese whites. The 
Indians are dying out before the whites, their blood 
has been fused with that of the Castilian-speaking 
inhabitants of America as the blood of the blacks 


has been with that of the Portuguese.’’ 


*Note Versuch einer Geschichte des Negerkaudels, 
says: The destruction of life in the effort to secure 1,00 
slaves often amounted to 75 per cent. Hundreds were 
butchered in order to capture a few slaves. It was esti™ ated 
that 500 were killed in the effort at capture ; 125 died o! -he 
voyage and 75 in acclamatizing them. Thus only 300 were 
the profit of the raid. 
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Booker T. Washington and the Negro 
A Reply to Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


By Joseph J. Brien. 


[Mr. Brien is a representative white citizen of the City of Chicago. 


A new danger has arisen to divide the 
nation, and surround its future with the 
terrors of personal conflict, and the bitter- 
ness that flows with bloodshed. In our 
very midst this danger is at work, and with 
more or less generous public endorsement, 
gains increasing headway.—It is Tuskegee 
Institute under the leadership of Booker T. 
Washington.—So says Thomas Dixon Jr., 
of Clansman fame ;and when he speaks it is 
for more than himself. 

The arguments of which Mr. Dixon seeks 
to persuade the public are remarkable for 
their daring, their utter lack of coherence, 
and astoundiug in their conflictions. He 
begins witha compliment to Mr. Washing- 
ton, follows with an endorsement, and be- 
tween breaths, injects with an artfulness he 
would have accepted as frankness, conclu- 
sions that vary widely, and do not follow 
the logic of the authors, he drags 
in to strengthen his effort. Affirming that 
Mr. Washington’s aim is noble and inspir- 
ing, ‘‘to make Negroes producers, lovers of 
labor, honest, independent, good,’’— 
“through the development of solid charac- 
ter, intelligent industry and material acqui- 
sition,’’ he enjoins that ‘‘only a fool or a 
knave can find fault with such an ideal,’’ 
and that ‘‘it rests square on the eternal veri- 
ties,’’ and yet on topoof this, in the same 
paragraph he finds fault with it by charging 
that ‘‘it will not solve the Negro Problem 
nor bring us within sight of its solution,’’ 
and ‘‘will only intensify that problem’s dan- 
gerous features, complicate and make more 


After 
encumbering the discussion with irrelevant 


difficult its ultimate settlement.’’ 


I’s, he significantly admits that ‘‘my house- 
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hold servants are all Negroes’’ and then 
concedes that the ‘‘Negro race should have 
the opportunity for the highest, noblest and 
freest development of his rounded man- 
hood;’’ urging on top of this the contention 
that he never has had, nor never can have 
this opportunity in America, North or 
South. 

With a gratuitous classification of those 
who disagree with him, as pot-house _poli- 
ticians, ostrich men, pooh-pooh men, and 
benevolent old maids, he defines his idea of 
their methods, and proceeds in the same 
jerky way to urge the wonderful conclusion 
that Liberia is the solvent of the whole 
problem, and by colonization alone can the 
Negro be given a square deal. 
tive admission. 


A sugges- 
All this is contended in 
fact of the admitted fact that ‘‘the Negro 
is an integral part of the white man’s in- 
dustrial scheme,’’ in face of the assertion 
that ‘‘The Negro remains on this continent 
for the one reason only. The Southern 
white man has needed his labor, and there- 
fore has fought every suggestion of his re- 
moval ;’’ and let me add will continue to 
fight his removal. . 

It is hard to believe that Mr. Dixon is 
sincere about Liberia ; in the knowledge of 
his intense interest in keeping the Negro a 
house and land serf, to ‘‘come at beck and 
call,’’ and of his vigorous support of the 
Southern attitude, how can we regard his 
Liberia other than an argument of evasion, 
a device to give front to his compound of 
prejudice and error? The interest that he 


is spokesman for are essentially economic 
and are of such a nature as to constitute 


ground for the general desire that prevails 
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in the North, among men of his beliefs, 
to hold the Negro pacific in his igno- 
rance, and unresisting in his servitude. 
This is the fundamental reason, ‘‘ Southern 
whites cannot endure an educated Negro,’’ 
as Mr. Dixon admits. 


Let us contrast by summary some of Mr, 


Dixon’s arguments: 


1. Mr. Washington’s 
work is noble. It leads 
to separation. 

2. The Negro should 
have opportunity for 
development. 

3. Mr. Washington’s 
work is enabling the 
Negro to develop, to be 
independent of the 
white man, which is 


good. 

4. The Tuskegee In- 
stitute is the richest and 
most powerful institu- 
tion of learning in the 
South. 

5. The Negro has not 
shown progress in his 
native state. 

6. Colonization has 
never been tried, it is 
not a failure. 


1. Mr. Washington’s 
work is dangerous. ‘‘It 
is preparing us for the 
future heaven of amal- 
gamation.”’ 

2. The Negro should 
remain what the white 
man wants him to be. 

3. But, then, what 
will the white man do? 
He needs him, he can 
not endure an educated 
Negro. 

4. “I repeat education 
is the development of 
that which is.” 

5. Liberia :—( His na- 
tive state) glorious, in- 
spiring Liberia! 

6. The Southern white 
man needs the Negro, 
and has fought every at- 
tempt at his removal. 





While a criticism of Mr. Dixon’s article 
could safely rest on these and other incon- 
sistencies the importance it is given compels 
sterner criticism. To a student of Buckle 
it is clear that Mr. Dixon could never have 
studied his brilliant ‘‘History of Civiliza- 
tion,’’ or if he had it was with a mind not 
in search of the truth. It is probable that 
he snatched the glowing lines he quotes 
from a hurried reading of Snyder’s ‘‘New 
Conceptions of Science,’’ or some other 
work. Having used Buckle to test the Ne- 
groes’ claims we are privileged to return 
Buckle in answer. On pages 127-8 of the 
general introduction of the ‘‘History of Civ- 
ilization,’’ Buckle sets forth what forms the 
central principle of his masterly work. 
‘Nor have we any decisive ground for say- 
ing that those (moral and intellectual) facul- 


ties are likely to be greater in an infant 
born in the most civilized part of Europe, 
than in one born in the wildest region of a 


barbarous country.’’ ‘‘Whatever, there- 
fore, the moral and intellectual progress of 
men may be, it resolves itself not into a 
progress of natural capacity, but in a pro- 
gress, if I may so say, of opportunity; that 
is, an improvement in the circumstance 
under which that capacity comes into play. 
Here, then, lies the gist of the whole mat- 
ter. The progress is one, not of internal 
power, but for external advantage.’’ 
Throughout his whole history is this idea 
urged, and so well does he show that civil- 
ization is the result of external causes that 
Froude selected his work as the subject of 
his memorable lecture on the ‘‘Science of 
History.’’ It is, therefore, a decided in- 
justice to his fame to interpret his work so 
that the informed would be led to think 
that he expounded the fallacy that progress 
is the result of human will; when his con- 
stant attacks on slavery and his whole phil- 
osophy assert the supremacy of eternal law. 
It would appear from Mr. Dixon’s an- 
swer to the declaration of Mr. Washington, 
that, ‘‘The Negro race has developed more 
rapidly in thirty years than the Latin race 
has in one thousand years of freedom,’’ he 
was aware of his distortion, for he is posi- 
tively unfair in his reply which is ‘‘Italy is 
the mother of genius, the inspiration of the 
ages, the creator of architecture, manufac- 
tures, commerce, law, scince, philosophy, 
finance, church organization, sculpture, 
music, painting, and literature, and yet the 
American Negro in thirty years has out- 
stripped her thousands of years of priceless 
achievement.’’ Now, Mr. Washington does 
not claim anything of the kind; he does 
not use the word outstripped, but says ‘‘de- 
veloped more rapidly’’—a very different 
thing.—Mr. Dixon unwittingly admits this 
when he affirms that Tuskegee Institute is 


the richest and most powerful institution of 
learning in the South. 
Instead of accomplishing his evident ob- 


ject of obstructing the influence of Tuske- 
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gee Institute, Mr. Dixon has done service- 
able work in showing that the Negro is 
earnestly, constructively, striving to accele- 
rate the logical movement of industrialism, 
and in so far as the real Negro problem is 
concerned, and it is fundamentally an econom 
icone,-is doing more to establish the New 
South, free from constant menace to the 
nation’s health; free from the lawless in- 
fluence of impetuous ignorance; free from 
the curse of increasing, shameless peonage. 
Undoubtedly it is the cause of the insistible- 


ness of the movement to which the Negro 
is but the instrument, that Mr. Dixon is 
bewildered with his own contradictions, and 
flitters between admiration for Mr. Wash- 
ington and blind fear for the consequences 
of his work. 

Liberia ! what a joke, intended to humour 
the Negro into inaction, it echoes the stu- 
pendous incompetence and hypocracy of the 
men who would inflict on the nation the 
spirit of the Old South, and who in their 
audacious ignorance and desire to perpetu- 
ate its spirit, legalized by chattle slavery, 
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become stagnant, unfitting themselves to 
hold the leadership that will remain theirs 
by merit alone, and fall to the battered, 
bruised, and denied children of inoppor- 
tunity and servitude, when that merit be- 
comes extinguished by prejudice. 

It is for the Southern people to come out 
of the past, and responded to the necessi- 
ties of their conditions, and dissolve in the 
heat of accelerated progress, their preju- 
dices and enemies. If necessity is studied 
the issue will be safe. 

Mr. Dixon is whittling with a jacknife of 
confusion against his own folly, and attracts 
attention of the thoughtful, only to gain 
their condemnation, while he wears his fault 
hopes to abject raggedness against the facts 
that deny them falfillment.—Booker T. 
Washington a danger,—let us have more 
such, they help to prevent ignorance ingulf- 
ing our remaining liberties; and lest we 
forget, the reign of ignorance brought on 
the civil war. Slavery is not only founded 
on ignorance, but ignorance encourages 
slavery. 





AN APPEAL WORTHY OF ATTENTION 


In order to save Cedar Hill, the home of 
Frederick Douglas, to the _ colored 
people, and as a perpetual monument to the 
memory of her illustrious hasband, Mrs. 
Douglas was compelled to place upon it a 
mortgage of $5,400. This mortgage, draw- 
ing interest at the rate of six per centum 
per annum, hangs today like a sort of 
death’s head over this beautiful home of 
the great orator. The pressing need of the 
trustees is money sufficient to pay off this 
mortgage and to put the mansion in good 
tepair. Is it too much to ask the colored 
people to aid the trustees in saving for all 
time Cedar Hill to the colored race? Will 
they help at once by their contributions 
from all parts of the country to carry out 
the noble purpose of Mrs. Douglas? Cedar 
Hill can be saved, preserved as a perpetual 
memorial to the race’s greatest leader, if 
the colored people so will it. Will the col- 
ored press and periodicals take hold and 
help, and the colored churches and schools 
likewise? Mrs. Douglas gave her all, liter- 


ally her last dollar, gave in fact her life. 
Let the colored people now do the rest, and 
finish what that noble woman began with 
infinite love and devotion. Contributions 
may be sent to the treasurer of the associa- 
tion, Rev. Francis J. Grimke, D.D., 1415 
Corcoran St., Washington, D. C 





MR. GEORGE EDMOND HAYNES, 
The new International Y. M. C. A. Sect. see pg676 





The Welding # the Link 


By Gardner Goldsby 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 


i 
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a mere passing acquaintance. His intimacy 
with Louisa's brother gave Hill, to be sure, 
sonie little advantage over the other men in 
the village who may possibly have been sus- 
pected of casting longing glances toward 
Louisa. Hill, soto speak, was on the inSide, 
or, as the man of the street would say, in 
on the ground fleor, whereas Louisa’s 
secluded habits did not give other possible 
suitors many chances of meeting her. Her 





N spite of the intimate degree of 
familiarity which always ex- 
isted between Ned Cranston 
and Joseph James Hill, it is 
true that Louisa Cranston had 
never treated the Resident Man- 
ager of the Blue Ridge Gold 
Mining Company as other than 








reserve and her apparent dislike of so-called 
society were so generally well known as to 
be subjects of common remark. 


It will never be known whether Ned’s 
open and long-continued regard for Hill 


was predicated upon a hope on his part of 
entrapping his sister and finally (in that 
way ) of circumventing Charles Stuyvesant. 
It is barely possible that Ned Cranston may 
have known something of what theologians 
call the expulsive power of a new affection. 
But, as a positive assertion concerning these 
things would of necessity presuppose a 
thorough knowledge of the intricate work- 
ings of the human heart, I shall leave this 
whole question to be adjudicated by the 
training or bent of the individual reader— 


and especially because I do not wish in the 
slightest degree to attribute improper mo- 


tives to a sensitive, high-keyed man where 


no such motives (as a matter of fact) 
existed. 

Though a member of the Baptist Church 
in Hopewell, Louisa Cranston was not an 
active church worker. She did not teach 
in the Sunday-school ; she seldom attended 
the mid-week service ; and she was not a 
member of any of the charitable or aid soci- 
eties of the village. Nevertheless, she 
could be counted upon to attend almost 
regularly the Sunday morning service in 
the little church in the grove. When Hill 
lived in Atlanta, it required some unusual 
occurrence to carry, him inside a church 
edifice. A funeral might, a marriage might, 
a popular lecture might, but as a rule Hill 
was not much of a church-goer. Pretty 
soon after going to Hopewell, however, this 
habit on Hill's part was abruptly changed. 
In fact, he even sought and obtained mem- 
bership in the Baptist Church, and every 
Sunday morning, when in town, he was 
sure to be found in his seat. Occasionally 
Ned would accompany him. People in the 
village, who judged from appearances, be- 
lieved the Resident Manager to be a devout 
Christian, and felt that his coming to 
Hopewell had had some influence for good 
upon Ned Cranston. And thus, in their 
ignorance, the people gave confirmation to 
what was said by men of old: ‘‘Appear- 
ances are deceptive.’’ They little knew 
that Hill went to church not so much 
because he was interested in the Christ, 
but because, on the contrary, he knew that 
nearly every Sunday morning he could at 
church look long and lovingly into the 
sweet and pensive face of Louisa Cranston. 
Nor did the people know at all what was 
the cause of Ned’s constant association with 


the man who was already passionately infat_ 
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ated with his sister. And thus it is, the 
world over, that we should know men truly 
—their motives, their plans, their purposes, 
their disposition, their nature, their char- 
acter—if we only knew the story of their 
loves; and we can never know truly the 
thoughts which inspire and the motives 
which prompt men to action unless we know 
the romances of their lives. 

Ned Cranston and Charles Stuyvesant 
were both in Cuba before Hill found a 
favorable opportunity to press his suit for 
Louisa’s heart. Evidently he and Ned had 
talked over the situation at some previous 
time, but neither Hill nor Ned, so far as I 
know, had ever in any way hinted to Louisa 
even the bare outlines of their hopes and 
plans. In her purity and innocence, Louisa 
had suspected nothing. She was not of the 
class of women that have to be eternally on 
their guard against indiscretion, or, as I 
might call it, sub-conscious love-making. 
She was conscious of her sincerity, of her 
loyalty, of her purity of heart and life—she 
was conscious of her love, and she did not 
need (as so many women do) to be always 
trying her powers of coquetry, of flattery, 
of guile, and the like, on this man, that 
man and the other, in order to prove to 
herself the'strength of her own passion, or 
by exciting jealousy in the bosom of her 
chosen lover test the strength of his 
devotion. 

The business which took Hill to the 
Cranston mansion was urgent. It required 
the assiduous attention of both Louisa and 
Hill for nearly two hours. There were 
many documents for Louisa to read, and 
many papers for her tosign. Hill had been 
sent this time by Ned. He had been sent 
by Ned two or three times before this, but 
today he planned to begin his campaign. 
Ned had written to his sister, asking her to 
co-operate with Hill in the business in 
hand. That in itself seemed perfectly 


tight and proper, so far as it went, and cer- 


tainly no honorable, pure-minded woman 
could guess or would guess anything sinis- 
ter in a plain, open, business-like propo- 
sition of the kind. 

When the last paper had been signed, 
Hill said : 

‘‘Miss Cranston, you must be awfully 
lonesome here in this great big house ?”’ 

“No; I think I’m pretty well pro- 
tected,’’ said Louisa. ‘‘Uncle Zeke and 
Mammy are here night and day, and I’m 
as safe as can be.’’ 

‘““How do you manage about company ?’’ 
asked Hill. 

‘*Books,’’ replied Louisa, ‘‘books and 
good thoughts are the best companions in 
the world.’’ 

‘““‘Won’t you permit me to call some- 
times ?’’ asked Hill. 

‘““Yes; when you have business,’ 
the young woman’s reply. 

‘*Miss Cranston,’’ said Hill beseechingly, 
‘‘T have spoken to your brother about it. 
He understands my position thoroughly ; 
he knows my intentions are entirely honor- 
able. I should be happy, if you'd allow 
me to call.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Hill, I must tell you plainly that I 
have no desire to see you, except when my 
brother’s business makes it necessary for 
you to come.”’ 

‘*How could you be so cruel, Miss Cran- 
ston? For months and months I have 
been hoping for a chance to talk to you and 
tell you some of the hopes I have dared to 
cherish for the future. And now you tell 
me that I’m to be denied even the privilege 
of speaking to you. Could there be harm?” 

‘Yes; great harm. Jt would mean dis- 
loyalty on my part to a man who lives daily 
in my thoughts.’’ 

‘May I ask his name?”’ 


’ 


was 


“TI do not feel under obligations to tell 
you. I donot think that it in any way 
concerns you. It is my own affair. And 


I’m sure if you have talked with Ned he 
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has already told you.’’ 

*‘T confess, Miss Cranston, that Ned has 
told me; but Ned has always hoped that 
you would decide some day not to defy his 
oft-expressed wish concerning that man.’’ 

Louisa’s face colored slightly, but she 
made no reply. 

‘‘Besides,’’ continued Joseph James Hill, 
“‘other things being equal, out of sight is 
out of mind. That man may never come 
back from war. In that contingency, 
wouldn’t you be willing to give me permis- 
sion to call?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ said Louisa, still exercising 
self-control, ‘‘nothing could alter my de- 
cision with regard to you or any other 
man. I shall love Charles 
alive or dead, and him only.”’ 

Hill showed plainly that he was terribly 
confused. Louisa continued, speaking with 
pointed deliberation : 

*‘Mr. Hill, I must confess I’m ashamed 
of your conduct. Hitherto I have taken 
you to be an honorable man. Now, I know 
you to be unworthy.’’ 

Hill tried to brace up. Trying to justify 
himself and, at the same time, forestall fur- 
ther rebuke, he said: 

‘‘Miss Cranston, all is fair in love and 
war.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Hill,’’ said Louisa, calmly, ‘‘you 
are not the person I had taken you to be. 
Supposing you had a sister, whom you 
knew to be a pure-minded and virtuous 
girl. Supposing she were engaged to be 
married, and you knew it. And supposing 
some other man, acquainted with the facts, 
undertook to ingratiate himself into your 
sister’: favor and confidence with the pur- 
pose of alienating her affection—what 
would you think of sucha man? Wouldn’t 
you feel like shooting him? Would’nt you 
regard him as worse than a common crim- 
inal? How impudent you men are; and 


how silly, according to your judgments, all 
women must be! But, Mr. Hill, you have 
come to the wrong house this time. Over 


Stuyvesant, 
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my door for you and for all of your kind, 
these words are written : ‘Apply elsewhere.’ 
I wish you to understand it, and act ac- 
cordingly.’ 

Momentarily disgusted with himself and 
overawed by the combined power of truth 
and virtue, Hill yet managed to say: 

‘*Miss Cranston, I beg you a thousand 
pardons. I’m sorry to have deceived my- 
self so. You have strengthened my faith 
in humanity.’’ 

‘I hope I have,’’ said Louisa, ‘‘and | 
trust you will never allow yourself as long 
as you live to try to tempt anybody, man 
or woman, away from the path of truth and 
honor and right. Still, you owe me no 
apology—you have done me no harm— 
you’ve only exposed yourself. I shall ask 
God to deal gently with you, and show you 
the better way.”’ 

Hill bowed his head. Louisa continued: 

‘‘Before you leave, I wish you to under- 
stand me thoroughly. If you and Ned 
have been planning to thwart me, report to 
him that you have failed miserably. Please 
do not seek to see me again or communicate 
with me in any way except in regard to my 
brother’s business.’’ 

‘I shall report to Ned,’’ said Hill, ‘‘in 
accordance with your wishes; but I hope 
you'll forgive me. Don’t criticise me too 
harshly to your brother or to—to—Mr. 
Stuyvesant. I meant well, 
wrong.’”’ 

‘You may go, Mr. Hill. It is not in my 
nature to do evil for evil. You may go, 
but don’t ever again mention this subject 
or anything like it to me.”’ 

The voice of the tempter was stilled, and 
Hill left the Cranston home that day a 
sadder but, I trust, a wiser man. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MY CUP 


but I was 


RUNNETH OVER. 


The day after Louisa drove Joseph James 
Hill away from her home, she received the 
following letter from her brother, Ned, who 
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was then at Montauk Point, L. I. This 
letter, as the newspapers sometimes say, is 
self-explanatory : 


“My DEAREST SISTER-—You will be surprised 
and glad, too, to know that I am on American soil 
again. Yes, I’m-here, and as the result of an acci- 
dent. But I have great cause now to be thankful 
for the accident, because it brought Charles Stuy- 
vesant and me together in such a way as to cause 
us to remain friends during the rest of life. I'll 
tell you of the accident first. 

“Several of us correspondents, bent upon pleas- 
ure, went on a little excursion up to Nassau, N. P., 
a British place not far from Miami, Fla. We had 
a good time there with the natives, whose chief 
business is sponge gathering. On our way back to 
Cuba, we lost our bearings—not, however, in the 
same way that some newspaper men lose their 
bearings on land; for our pilot, who was a jet 
black Negro, seemed to be a man of very correct 
habits. But we boys begged him to go out of his 
course, so that we might inspect from our boat the 
numberless and, I suppose, nameless islands of the 
Bahama group. I think we were already ‘lost at 
sea,’ when a squall, coming up suddenly, threw us 
against a reef, far away from any inhabited island. 
Our boat stuck fast, and there we remained for the 
best part of two days—at the end of which time 
our little boat snapped into two parts, just as you 
would snap a stick across your knee.”’ 


The letter then told in detail about the 
gallant rescue, which, as Ned said, ‘‘came 
in the nick of time,’’ and about which the 
reader has already learned. Then the let- 
ter continued : 


‘“‘When I came to myself we were still two days 
out from New York. Upon learning the details of 
our rescue, and finding out that Charles Stuyves- 
ant, well knowing who had been left behind, vol- 
untarily took his own life into his hands to save 
mine, I fell on his neck, kissed him, and wept like 
a child. Charles cried, tao; and many of the 
others on board, when they found out what 
enemies Charles and I had been and why we were 
at daggers, wept for joy at the reconciliation. 
The colonel of the Rough Riders arranged a 
‘smoker’ that night in honor of the ‘late belliger- 
ents,’ as he dubbed Charles and me. And literally 
we all smoked the pipe of peace ! 

“T shall never be able to tell vou what my 
thoughts and feelings were while I was hourly in 
imminent peril, along with my friends, of being 
swallowed up in the depths of the sea. I know I 


prayed as I never prayed before, and I know that, 
of all the people in the world, I longed to see you 
and Charles Stuyvesant before I closed my eyes in 
death. I wanted to see you, sister, to tell you how 
mean I had been to you and ask you to forgive me 
for compelling you to suffet solong. I wanted to 
see Charles Stuyvesant to tell him that I was a 
changed man, and that I had been a changed man 
ever since the Sunday I heard the chaplain of his 
regiment speak at Juragua.”’ 


At this point the letter went into details 
as to the sermon Ned had heard. He told 
how it recalled to his mind the exact words 
which his dying mother had spoken years 
before, and of how it reached his heart, 
and caused him to feel ashamed of his con- 
duct. Then the letter went on: 


‘*Though I had several opportunities of meeting 
Charles after that, I studiously avoided him. 
Every time I half way decided to seek him and 
confess my shortcomings and ask his forgiveness, 
my courage would fail me and the Evil Spirit 
would overcome my better self. When at last I 
found myself in the presence of danger and death, 
how doubly apparent did my folly become, and 
how I wished I had spoken to Charles the words 
which I had so long meant to speak! It seems to 
me that I lived a thousand years during those few 
short hours on that lonely coral reef at sea, far 
away from home and friends. To complete my 
cup of misery, it seemed to me that I could remem- 
ber more plainly than anything else those parting 
words of my angel mother. And then in that dark 
and lonely hour, when I had been thinking of 
Charles and wishing for him and longing to see 
him, God sent him to my rescue, though, of course, 
I didn’t know it until two days after I was saved. 

‘‘T must not forget to tell you that I thought of 
Clara, too—and longed to see her. I have always 
felt, you know, that Clara was led astray, and 
that, if she had sinned at all, she had not done so 
wilfully. I wanted to see her and talk with her 
before my end came. I thought it would have 
been such a relief to me to be able to face my 
Maker knowing exactly how Clara was faring in 
this world. Poor Clara; I wonder still whether 
she be alive or dead ! 

‘‘As for yourself, sister, I know how I have made 
you suffer all these years, and yet how true you've 
been to me in spite of it all. You have been 


wofully wronged and mistreated, and yet you have 
never murmured. You are an angel, while I know 


I have heen a brute. Won't you forgive me? I'm 
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sure you w ll. 

‘*As for Charles, he is a brave, big-hearted man 
—and I love him! I’m writing this letter while 
seated under his tent I cannot wait until I get 
home to tell you, and so I say it now. The bar- 
riers are buried away, or, better, washed away— 
and you may name the date of your marriage with 
Charles Stuyvesant. You have my full, free and 
hearty consent. As soon as Charles is mustered 
out, we shall both come directly to Hopewell. 

‘‘Your affectionate brother, 
‘‘Ned.”’ 


In the same mail, Louisa received a letter 
from Charles Stuyvesant, giving in sub- 
When she 
had finished crying over the letters and 
reading them again and again, she took 
down from the mantle, where it always 
reposed, an Old Familiar Book, and read 
there from the following immortal words: 


stance the same glorious news. 


‘*The Lord is my Shepherd ; 

I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down 

In green pastures : 

He leadeth me 

Beside the still waters. 

He restureth my soul: 

He leadeth me 

In the paths of righteousness 

For His name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk 

Through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: 

For Thou art with me; 

Thy rod and Thy staff 

They comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me 
In the presence of mine enemies: 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 
My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
All the days of my life: 

And I will dwell 

In the hcuse of the Lord 
Forever ! 


When she had finished reading this beau- 


tiful song, she called Uncle Zeke and sent 
him at once for Dr. Coe. In quitting Dr. 


Coe’s office, Uncle Zeke said : 

‘‘Doctah, Miss Louisy done got good 
She ain’t tol’ me, but I knows it 
She’s been cryin’ dis mawn- 


news. 
jes’ de same. 





in’, but she’s been cryin’ fer joy. You 
know de Bible say dar’s two cups—one uv 
joy and one uvsorrer! Well, Miss Louisy’s 
cup is brimfull an’ runnin’ ovah dis mawn- 
in’ jes’ ez sho’s you bawn! You come 
ovah right dis minute, doctah, an’ see fer 
yo’se’f.’’ 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FRATERNITY—THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Louisa Cranston and Charles Stuyvesant 
were married at the old Cranston home- 
stead in Hopewell in December, 1898. Ned 
Cranston was the groom’s best man, and 
the officiating clergyman was the former 
chaplain in the volunteer army whom Ned 
had heard speak at Juragua. The minister 
had been a friend and classmate of Charles 
Stuyvesant at Harvard, and it was alto- 
gether appropriate that he should have 
been selected to perform the joyous cere- 
mony. It was a quiet, home affair, at- 
tended by a few friends of the Cranstons 
and some others who had accompanied 
Charles and the minister from New York. 

The marriage was so timed as to take 
place the same day that President McKin- 
ley reached Atlanta to participate in the 
Peace Jubilee held in that city in honor of 
the signing of the treaty of peace with 
Spain. It was the first celebration held in 
America subsequent to the event. From 
Hopewell, the wedding party went first to 
Atlanta, where they spent two days, wit- 
nessing the Pezce Jubilee exercises. 

The night that the President spoke 
before the Georgia Legislature, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuyvesant, Ned Cranston and Dr. 
Coe, and one or two others of the wedding 
party, by special invitation, occupied seats 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, a courtesy often extended to an ex- 
member and his friends. This particular 
address of the President was made prior to 


the formal speech delivered by him at 
another place in the city in connection with 
the regular program, and quite unexpect- 
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edly it proved to be a fitting climax to the 
music of love and union, of peace and good 
will, which for a few weeks previously had 
been beating rhythmically in the hearts of 
the chief participants in the quiet marriage 
which had taken place that morning in the 
little village eighty miles away. 
President McKinley spoke as follows : 


“It is an uncommon pleasure to be thus greeted 
by these representatives of the State of Georgia, 
and it affords me much gratification to be here to 
rejoice with you over the signing of the treaty of 
peace with Spain. 

“Sectional lines no longer mar the map of the 
United States. Sectional feeling no longer holds 
back the love we bear each other. Fraternity is 
the national anthem, sung by a chorus of forty-five 
States and our territories at home and beyond the 
seas. The Union is once more the common atlas 
of our love and loyalty, our devotion and sacrifice. 
The old flag again waves over us in peace with 
new glories which your sons and ours have this 
year added to its sacred folds. What cause we 
have for rejoicing, saddened only by the fact that 
so many of our brave men fell on the field or sick- 
ened and died from hardship and exposure, and 
others returning bringing wounds and disease from 
which they will long suffer! The memory of the 
dead will be a precious legacy, and the disabled 
will be the nation’s care. 

“A nation which cares for its disabled soldiers 
as we have always done will never lack defenders. 
The national cemeteries for those who fell in battle 
are proof that the dead as well as the living have 
our love. What an army of silent sentinels we 
have, and with what loving care their graves are 
kept ! 

“Every soldier’s grave made during our unfor- 
tunate Civil War is a tribute to American valor. 
And while, when these graves were made, we dif- 
fered widely about the future of this government, 
the differences were long ago settled by the arbitra- 
ment of arms, and the time has now come, in the 
evolution of sentiment and feeling, under the 
providence of God, when, in the spirit of frater- 
nity, we should share with you in the care of the 
graves of the Confederate soldiers. 

“The cordial feeling which now happily exists 
between the North and the South prompts this 
gtacious act, and if it needed further justification 
itis found in the gallant loyalty to the Union and 
the flag so conspicuously shown in the year just 
ong by the sons and grandsons of these heroic 

ead. 


‘‘What a glorious future uwaits us if unitedly, 
wisely and bravely we face the new problems now 
pressing upon us, determined to solve them for 
right and humanity ?”’ 


When the President said, ‘‘Sectional 
lines no longer mar the map of the United 
States,’’ Ned Cranston, who sat next to 
Charles Stuyvesant, said ‘‘Good!’’ When 
he said, ‘‘Sectional feeling no longer holds 
back the love we bear each other,’’ Ned 
said ‘‘Amen!’’ When he said, ‘‘Frater- 
nity is the national anthem, sung by a 
chorus of forty-five States and our territo- 
ries at home and beyond the seas,’’ Ned 
stood up, waved his hat, and hallooed, 
‘*That’s right!’’ and there was a great 
answering shout from the multitude which 
crowded the floor and the galleries. 

That night Ned Cranston sent the follow- 
ing news letter to the New York paper for 
which he continued to work for a short 
while after the Spanish-American war had 
closed. This article will serve to show how 
genuine was Ned’s conversion, and also how 
much he had grown in mental and moral 
manhood during the year of our Lord 1898. 
Among other things, Ned wrote : 


“The idea of the President is most felicitous, 
and most felicitous because it comes from him. A 
Federal soldier, who fought for the Union through 
the long four years of strife; whose campaigning 
led him to the yawning intrenchments of the very 
city in which he spoke, he had a right to speak for 
the men upon whose shoulders rested the victory 
of that occasion. No more fitting time for such an 
utterance could have been devised. Into no more 
generous or loyal hearts could such an appeal to 
national brotherhood have fallen. 

‘In the present generation Sectionalism has 
come to mean almost exclusively a certain feeling 
of estrangement between the North and the South 
resulting from the Civil War. The Spanish War 
and the conciliatory speech of President McKinley 
in Georgia will do much to obliterate this feeling 
of estrangement and teach both sections of our 
country the beauty and necessity of toleration. 
Toleration may be defined as the willing allow- 
ance, on the part of a man, of the conscientious 
convictions of other men, however much these 
may be at variance with his own. The two ele- 
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ments—the willingness on the part of the tolerant 
man and the honest conviction on the part of the 
one tolerated—must be present or there is no true 
toleration. It is necessary not only to allow the 
man to think differently but also to let him prac- 
tice differently. The rod, the dungeon and the 
stake, it is true, arethings of the past. But milder 
forms of torture—the sneer, disparagement, and 
business and social ostracism—these, too, must 
passaway. The words of President McKinley will 
go far in sounding the death knell of Sectionalism 
and bringing in the new day of toleration, North 
and South. 

‘It may be suggested that the President, by his 
visit and his speeches throughout the South, will 
do much to help his political party and to break 
the Democratic solidity of the South. Let it be 
so. That of itself is a good thing because it is an- 
other assurance of the end of Sectionalism. It is 
better for the Democratic party, for the Republican 
party, and for the country, that there should be no 
‘solid’ Democratic or Republican section any- 
where, North or South. It would be better if 
there were not a ‘safe’ Democratic or Republican 
State in the Union, but that every state should be 
uncertain until the issue at the time before the peo- 


ple had been thoroughly discussed and understood 
and the verdict of the people given. 


“It is the assurance of a State being politically 


‘safe’ that develops bossism in a party, with the 
result of corruption and demoralization. It is the 
conviction that a section is ‘solid’ for a party that 
gives unscrupulous leaders their opportunity. The 
Democratic solidity of the South is responsible for 
a large amount of the political prejudice in the 
North from which the Democratic party has suf. 
fered. It has been responsible, too, in no small 
measure, for tne evils which that prejudice has 
brought upon the Republican party and the coun. 
try. That will be a fortunate day for the country 
when the last vestige of the old political ‘Mason 
and Dixon’s line’ is completely obliterated, when 
the South and the North are alike split up in elec- 
tion returns, and when the political statisticians 
and slate-makers cannot begin their calculations 
with a whole block of States, East, West, North or 
South, set down long in advance as certain for one 
party or another, without regard to the questions 
at issue or the candidates in the campaign. 

“The South will have cause long to remember 
President McKinley’s kind and sympathetic words 
and honor him for his non-sectional patriotism. It 
was the height of patriotism for him to set aside 
every feeling of partisanship, of rivalry, or of per- 
sonal antagonism, and speak to Americans, 
whether their fate be cast upon the Great Lakes, 
within sound of the Pacific shores, or along the 
coast of the Atlantic and the Gulf. 

‘“*NED CRANSTON,” 


Book Reviews 


The Scourging of a Race, and Other Sermons 
and Addresses. By W. Bishop Johnson, D.D., 
LL. D., Washington, D. C. Pages, 228. 
Printed for the author. 

This is an excellent collection of sermons and 
addresses by the author. The book takes its name 
from the initial address, ‘‘The Scourging of a 
Race,’’ in which the well-known thought is lumi- 
nously and copiously set forth that the colored 
race is passing through a series of divine chastise- 


ments for its eventual betterment. The ideal set 


by this address is fairly well sustained by the 
accompanying religious and racial discourses. One 
chief fault of the discourses is that the scholar 
keeps us too long in his intellectual kitchen. 
What the consumer wants is the finished product. 
His discourses, while not marked for originality, 
yet scintilate with bright sentences: ‘‘Because a 
race is once backward is no sign it will always be 
so; Japan is an illustration.’’ ‘‘The hope of the 


African race in this country is largely in its pul- 
pit.’’ ‘‘A godless education is the danger line of 
intellectual advancement.”’ 
you because you are black; ’’ and, he might have 
added, ‘‘Because you are white!’’ 


‘Let no one praise 


” 


Poems. By Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, 1,006 
Bainbridge Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Printed 


for the author. Pages:‘go. 


This is a choice collection of three dozen of Mrs. 
Harper’s excellent poems. They sing of race, 
religion and reform. Her crystalline thoughts are 
as clear-cut as diamonds ; her pen rings as clear as 
a bell. No woman of her race has written better 
verse. This is the way she sings of ‘‘The Double 
Standard : 


“a 


No golden weights can turn the scale 
Of justice in his sight ; 

And what is wrong in woman’s life 

In man’s cannot be right.”’ 
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In the call for temperance reform her voice rings 
as clear asaclarion. Take this appeal, put in the 
month of a debauched man, entitied ‘‘Save the 
Boys ” 


“Take from your streets those traps of hell 
Into whose gilded snares I fell. 

Oh! freeman, from these foul decoys 
Arise, and vote to save the boys. 


Oh, ye who license men to trade 

In draughts that charm and then degrade, 
Before ye hear the cry, Too late, 

Oh, save the boys from my sad fate.’’ 


In her broad, clear vision she thus solves the 
problem of the races : 
‘““We may sigh over the heavy burdens 
Of the black, the brown and the white, 
But if we all clasped hands together 
The burdens would be more light.’’ 


Grave and Comic Rhymes. By P. W. Gibson, 
Alexandria, Va. Printed for the author. 
Pages 25. Price 25 cents. 

We fail to discover in this collection of rhymes 
any spark of genuine poetic genius. The writer 
had better stick to prose. His rhymes do not 
rhyme, and his dialect is made up. There is a 
very beautiful thing about the author’s pamphlet : 
it is dedicated to his mother. Its defects will no 
doubt be covered with the mantle of her love. 


Refreshing Poems. By G. W. Brooks, Marion, 
Ky. Printed for the author. Pages 70, Price 
35 cents. 


These ‘‘refreshing’’ poems do not refresh. The 
hope of the writer in sending out number one will 
scarcely be fulfilled in a call for number two. 
Some graceful and tender themes are chosen, but 
the writer is crippled in his feet and the wing of 
his muse is broken. We would advise him to hang 
his harp upon the willow. 


Dreams of Life: Miscellaneous Poems. By Tim- 
othy Thomas Fortune. Published by Fortune 
& Peterson, New York. Price —. 

When it is recalled that among the many mil- 
lions of Caucasians in this country, with two 
thousand years of civilization behind them, the 
men who are writing first-class current poetry can 
be safely and accurately included in a list contain- 
ing less than a score of names, it can be considered 
no kind of reflection upon the Negro race, with 
less than fifty years of freedom behind it, when it 
is remarked that only one Negro so far, out of the 
nine millions in America, has won the right to be 
counted in any list of the twenty greatest present- 


day poets of this country. Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
who, despite the serious illness of the past year, 
still lives and writes, is the one colored man whose 
ability to write first-class poetry has been recog- 
nized by the critics of two hemispheres. That he 
deserves the primacy which has been accorded to 
him goes without saying, and all over America 
there are fond hearts praying that his young life 
may be spared a great while yet, and that his 
future triumphs may be greater than those of the 
past have been. 

We have before us now a volume of poems by 
Timothy Thomas Fortune, the well-known editor 
of the New York Age. The book contains fifty- 
one poems upon various subjects, and the pieces 
are of unequal length and of unequal merit. Three 
pieces—‘‘Sadie Fontaine’’ (twelve pages), ‘‘Duka- 
lon’’ thirty-nine pages), and ‘‘The Bride of Ellers- 
lee’’ fifty-four pages)—take up considerably more 
than half of the book. Of these long pieces, 
‘‘Dukalon”’ is by far the best, not only because it 
is written in a difficult measure—that of the ‘‘terza 
rima,’’ or triplets, in which the second line of each 
finds an echo in the first and third lines of the next 
—but it is also the best because it is told more dra- 
matically and ends more artistically than either of 
the others. ‘‘The Bride of Ellerslee’’ is just as 
pretty a story as ‘‘Dukalon,’’ but it does not hold 
one with the same interest that ‘‘Dukalon’’ does, 
and the interest in ‘‘Dukalon’’ lingers with the 
reader even after he has finished reading the tale. 
The conclusion is so well done by the author as to 
leave us guessing as to what was the final fate of 
‘*Dukalon,’’ who was badly married and who fell 
in love with another woman, and who, because he 
was not ‘‘free,’’ became palsied, his hair turned 
white in a single night, his eyes were dimmed, and 
we left 41m sadly murmuring ‘‘My own Minnette,” 
and we are left wishing that in some way the poor 
man later became ‘‘free,’’? and that his ‘‘own Min- 
nette’’ came back to him, and that “they were 
happy ever afterwards,’’ as the novelists say. But 
the author telJs us nothing ; he leaves us guessing ; 
he stimulates our imaginations; and that way of 
doing things is very artistic. j 

Mr. Fortune is evidently very fond of setting 
himself hard tasks. One needs but to try it, to 
learn how difficult it is to write the triplets in 
which ‘‘Dukalon”’ is written, and especially so in 
these days when the best authorities agree in say- 
ing that ‘‘no rhyme except a perfect rhyme is 
worth while’’—a rule by which the ancients were 
not hampered. Most of the rhymes in ‘‘Dukalon’”’ 


are perfect, while many are imperfect or no rhymes 
at all, not counting those which are called by the 
craft ‘‘allowable ;’’ but, as we say, it is a difficult 
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measure, and the ‘writer {deserves credit for trying 
it. Then in the poem entitled ‘‘Emanuel,’’ and 
dedicated to Emanuel Fortune, the author’s 
brother, who died at Jacksonville, Fla., in 1890, 
Mr. Fortune has given us twenty-nine Spenserian 
stanzas, the measure in which ‘‘Childe Harold”’ is 
written, and which had great vogue for hundreds 
of years after it was made famous by Spenser in 
“The Faerie Queen.’’ In the ‘‘Lotus Eaters,’’ 
Tennyson tried the same measure but switched off 
before he got well started, and, since then, we do 
not remember in all the range of English or Amer- 
ican poetry that any celebrated attempt has been 
made to revive this ancient and honorable stanza, 
The fact that Mr. Fortune has tried it, is to his 
credit, though, we confess, that his Spenserian 
stanzas are not flawless. Mr. Fortune has also 
tried the sonnet, and of all things, excepting blank 
verse, the sonnet is one of the severest tests that 
any poet can set for himself. Of these, Mr. For- 
tune has given us four—‘‘Lincoln,’’ Edgar Allen 
Poe,’’ Beyond the Veil’? and ‘‘The Towering 
Cliffs’—and one piece, ‘‘A False Maiden,”’ is made 
up of four sonnets. 

When all is said, we find it true, judging from 
the volume before us, that Mr. Fortune is at hic 


best when he undertakes the symple lyric—the 
sweet and catchy little song. As, for example, 
this : 


WHAT IS WOMAN BUT A SONG! 


There was love, and there was beauty, 
In the face upturned to me; j 

And her hair was long and golden, 
Soft to touch and good to see; 

Her blue eyes were full of laughter 
As they burned into my own, 

Glowing like a priceless diamond— 
Fasinating as that stone . 


What is life but love, devotion ! 
What is woman but a song— 

But a lyric caught from Nature— 
But an echo sounding long— 

Filling all the earth with gladness— 

Filling all the earth with madness— 
What is woman but a song! 


And this also: 

HIGH ABOVE THE WRECKS OF AGES. 
High above the wrecks of ages, 
Brightening all of mist’ry’s pages, 

Love has shone, 
Planet-like, in life’s dark heaven, 
‘‘Sweetest boon to mortals given,”’ 
Sweet alone! 


Life is brief, but love’s eternal, 

Always young, as Spring is vernal, 
Always strong. 

Give me love in largest measure, 


From your heart’s abundant treasure, 
Is my song. 
Two other dainty little pieces are, ‘‘You Will 
Forget !’’ and ‘‘Words of Love Forevermore,” 
Some passages from ‘‘Dukalon’’ and ‘‘The Bride 


‘of Ellerslee’’ are worthy of being reproduced, but 


our space forbids. All things considered, Mr. For- 
tune has made a notable contribution to the liter- 
ature of the race, and we congratulate him upon 
the display of imagination, the genuine poetic feel- 
ing, and the rare acquaintance with the romances 
of ‘‘Sunny Florida,’’ so plainly evidenced in his 
book, ‘‘Dreams of Life.’’ 


FLOYD’S FLOWERS OR DUTY AND BEAU- 
TY. By Silas X. Floyd. The Hertel & Jen. 
kins Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 5 3-4 x 8 
1-3. 326 pages. $1.00. 

This book has come to fill a long felt want. 
As we understand it, this is Mr. Floyd’s first 
time to come before the public with a book 
and in this effort of his he has made a valua- 
ble contribution to Negro literature. The book 
is made up of stories that are written espec- 
jally for colored children and yet there is no 
reason why white children might not profit by 
reading the book. The greatest difference be- 
tween this book and any of the good story 
books on the market is the character of its il- 
lustrations. In most of the books that have 
ever been written, the pictures of white chil- 
dren have been used as illustrations. In this 
book only the pictures of colored children are 
used. The illustrations are from the pen of 
John Henry Adams. Readers of the Voice of 
the Negro will recall that Mr. Adams called 
forth a deal of comment last March by his 
“Black Cupid” and later by his black angel at 
the tomb of the Risen Saviour. All of the pic- 
tures of the angels on our walls are white. 
This makes our children think that Heaven is 
composed of white people only and thus their 
longing to be white, their songs of white an- 
gels and their sad query to mamma at bedtime: 
“Mother, are there any black angels in Heav- 
en?” Beauty depends upon the _ viewpoint 
from which we see things. This book marks a 
new departure from the accustomed order of 
things, for it is an- effort to make colored 
children love and believe in their own race. 
This will give the children distinctly racial 
ideals when forces are at work seeking to 
crush their youthful ambitions and _ thwart 
their native aspirations. The book is progres- 
sive in thought, pure in motive and purpose, 
and comes as a peculiar blessing at this time 
when the white man is insisting that color is 
virtue. It is destined to have an enormous sale 
among colored people. One could wish that 
(Mr. Adams had been a little more careful with 
the technique of his drawing. 
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In the Sanctum 


The National Negro Business League 


This organization, while not compacted 
together by a formal constitution, is never- 
theless an organization of great power and 
of still greater possibilities. 

The purpose of the League is clearly 
brought out in its gatherings and in its 
effects upon the race. It brings together 
the men and women of the race who are 
engaged in business, and it inspires others 
toenter some kind of business venture, to 
hear the simple rehearsals of the trials, 
struggles, defeats and successes of those 
who have succeeded. It is a true criticism 
that the sessions are more like the old-time 
experience meetings of the Methodist per- 
suasion. Instead of being to its discredit, 
that criticism is its glory. The two chief- 
est things that the Negro race needs are 
inspiration and confidence in itself. It is 
recorded that the failure of the Freedman’s 
Bank, and still more recently the shameful 
and criminal failure of the Capital City 
Bank in Washington, destroyed more of the 
confidence of Negroes in banks in one hour 
than can be built up ina generation. Even 
to this very hour the ‘‘hoi polloi’’ of the 
trace shies at the sight of a bank or has a 
dumb chill at its mention. 

It is a psychological fact, well known by 
the leaders of the race, that a rehearsal by 
participants of their trials, defeats and vic- 
tories inspiresothers to undertake similar 
tasks, and this inspiration based upon 
oracular and substantial facts, begets confi- 
dence in the actor. Further, from every 
quarter of the nation comes the desponding 
and discouraging croaking that the Negro 
isa failure; that he has no inspiration ; he 
lacks confidence in himself; he does not 
venture in great undertakings. This cry 
has been so pronounced and so insistent 


that the [poor creature almost believes it. 
Now something must be done to awaken 
his sleeping hopes if not to sting him out 
of his lethargy. 

The Business League serves this very 
purpose. It is a peculiar meeting. Every 
morning it opened with prayer and it finally 
closed with a hymn and the benediction. 
Think of a business organization of white 
men opening its sessions with prayer and 
closing with apostolic benediction. It will 
will not be counted irreligious or a criticism 
to affirm that prayer and the benediction 
have no place in a meeting of white busi- 
ness men. This method of procedure is 
purely and originally Negro. This is no 
new venture, for the True Reformer Bank- 
ing Establishment in Richmond, Va., begins 
each day with a prayer meeting. Had the 
directors of the Freedmen’s Bank, or of the 
Capital City Bank of Washington, been of 
that type of mind, these institutions would 
not have bankrupted the faith of this sim- 
ple race in the honesty of bank directors. 

The League called together hundreds of 
business men from many sections of the 
land. These men narrated the story of 
their efforts and made a summary of results 
that was gratifying. It is probably true, 
as some splenic and heartless critics said, 
that there were erroneous statements made 
as to the wealth possessed by some of the 
speakers, but it is nearer the truth to say 
that more of them concealed the extent of 
their possessions than were found among 
those who exaggerated. For it goes with- 
out saying that the man who is shrewd 
enough to make money is not likely to 
expose either the amount he has made or 
the way he has made it. Further, although 
there may be the love of display in some, 


that very display is a counteractive upon a 
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large body of sober men. Therefore, let 
them display; let them mistake even. 
They must be children before they become 
men. This very experience meeting has 
inspired many a young man to project a 
business enterprise. The youth of the race 
are to be inspired by the members of that 
race who have overcome the difficulties of 
life. 

The presence of these rude beginners in 
business in the commercial and monetary 
capital of the Western World seemed a 
piece of childish play or nonchalance. 
There stood among them representatives of 
the dominant race, who themselves could 
have bought the possessions of the whole 
League organized at par and then sold them 
at discount and still be accounted rich men. 
Yet these simple, honest and daring folk 
ventured to speak in the presence of these 
nabobs of their battles against poverty and 
of the value of money. It isa healthful 
sign for any race to think that it is some- 
thing. The man who believes himself to 
be somebody is somebody. 

It is also gratifying to learn that the 
combined wealth of the men in that con- 
vention of the Business League easily 
reached $60,000,000. This body repre- 
sented almost every calling, trade, profes- 
sion and business in life. 

Another specific feature emphasized by 
the League is that this organization is only 
one of the many now working for the uplift 
of the race. This point has been pressed 
by many of us for years. 
that the race is in need of every working 
force used to elevate other rac.s Our con- 
tention has been that we should not sur- 
render any right or privilege, nor should 
we say that this and only this can settle 
the Negro problem. It takes a hatfull of 
keys to uniock our problem. The same 
number or more was used on the white 


man’s problem. Hence the wise emphasis 
that the League has placed upon its own 
lines as only a part of the many necessary 


We have insisted 


to build a race. We contend that politics, 
law, business, education, church and all 
other forces are necessary to advance the 
race. ‘There is need for every society and 
organization among us: The Niagara 
Movement; The Committee of Twelve; 
the Afro-American Council; the Business 
League ; the Young Yeople’s Christian and 
Educational Congress; the Afro-American 
Press Association, each has a place to fill 
in this mighty business of uplifting the 
race. We believe that the time has come 
when we should build up and not tear down, 
Acting upon this policy and seeing its 
splendid results, we congratulate the League 
upon its great and successful meeting in 
New York City. 


The Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty 
Company 


In the September number of the maga- 
zine there appeared a compact and compre- 
hensive article by Mr. L. C. Collins, the 
secretary of The Metropolitan Mercantile 
and Realty Company, upon the organiza- 
tion, doings and prospects of this business 
No one can read that article or 
the records of the company, so well estab- 
lished in many parts of the country, with- 
out being convinced of the business sagacity 
and force of the men who are at the head of 
this most thriving company. Their pur- 
pose to extend the business of the company 


enterprise. 


throughout the whole country and build 


homes of modern type with all r2cent 
finishings for comfort for the race, merits 
the co operation of every thoughtful man 
among us. 

What is the 
first requirement for the success of a busi- 


The answer is plain on 


Let us ask the question: 


ness enterprise ? 
the surface, viz: men of integrity and bust- 
ness capacity. Without these endowments 
in the officers of an institution, there is 0 
guarantee of life or success. It is a lament 
able fact that this undeveloped race has 
suffered more along business lines from 4 
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IN THE SANCTUM 


lack of these qualifications in the leaders 
than from any other source. The loss of 
money through a financial cataclysm, the 
destruction of property by a fiery holocaust 
or the shrinkage of business by reason of 
either financial or commercial upheaval 
count for much less than the discovery of a 
moral venality or the lack of faithfulness in 
the leaders of that enterprise affected by 
the above untoward circumstances. 

The race is to be congratulated that the 
men who stand at the head of the Metro- 
politan Mercantile and Realty Company of 
New York are known to be men of char- 
acter. Its president, secretary, treasurer 
and architect stand out before the nation 
with records of soberness and uprightness 
No one who looks 
upon President Ball can escape the convic- 
tion that honor shines out in his face. 
Moreover these men are around among the 
people in eyery state, urging upon the peo- 
ple the necessity of better living quarters. 

The company is to be congratulated that 
it has gained so large a footing in the coun- 
try. The homes built for stockholders and 
purchasers are neat, modern, well-ap- 
pointed, and are rated as first-class resi- 
dences. The company has started a bank 
in Savannah, Georgia, and has an insurance 
feature. It will shortly open a mercantile 
establishment. 

One element of guaranty to the strength 
and perpetuity of the company is, 7¢ 7s not 
spending all of its savings and earnings in 
high salaries. The promoters recognize 
that they too must work up with the com- 
pany. It isto be regretted that so many 
institutions among us attempt to begin life 
full-grown with high salaried officers. 
These leaders recognize that they must put 
the business upon a firm basis, and their 
present methods of travel among the peo- 
ple, faithfulness to business, small salaries, 


fair dealings and open books for inspection 
and, above all, the fruits of their business 
in the homes they have erected, contribute 


in business dealings. 
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to the success of the company. Mr. Col- 
lins, the secretary, may be reached in his 
Atlanta office. 

We commend this company to our people 
and advise that they open correspondence 
with it with a view of taking stock, and 
thus help to get the race into better home 
quarters for the future. 


What Does It Mean? 

The Wanamaker-Washington dinner 
has provoked a discussion and rancor of 
feeling in the South that awaken sober 
thinking among sensible Negroes. When 
Mr. Washington accepted the courteous 
invitation of Mr. Roosevelt to dine with 
him, we were told by these same Southern 
gentlemen, who are now agitated over this 
later insult (?) of Mr. Washington, that 
the President had insulted Southern prin- 
ciples and that Washington’s acceptance 
would embolden other Negroes in their 
attempt to break into the dining rooms of 
the whites. 

The present outburst is more violent and 
far-reaching. In fact the bitter denuncia- 
tion of Mr. Washington by state officials, 
teachers, lawyers, editors, preachers, and 
by other white people in almost every rank 
of life in the South, reinforced by the 
suggestive cartoon in the A“/anta Consittu- 
tion, representing Mr. Washington as sit- 
ting amid death-dealing explosives, are all 
more significant of the unqualified and 
unrelieved hatred of the best white people 
of the South against all decent and cultured 
Negroes than any recent unfriendly act. 
In truth not even a brutal Dahomian 
human barbecue, such as occurred in 
Texas recently, is more confirmatory of 
the opinions of our best people that our so- 
called ‘‘best white friends’’ are the power 
behind every brutal uprising against the 
race. 

This pouring forth of so much vitrolic 
speech upon the head of this Christian 
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gentleman, scholar and statesmen, who has 
stood in the presence of crowned ‘heads of 
Europe and of the crowned hearts and 
characters in this country, because he 
accepted a gentleman’s invitation to dine 
with him is aimed not merely at Mr. Wash- 
ington, but at every intelligent, respectable 
and cultured Negro who aims high and who 
believes that he can rise toa position of so- 
cial recognition by those who have attained 
social standing. 

The dinner has no effect upon us what- 
ever. The Negro race will go on as quietly 
as before. The prophecies of stirring up 
social equality bopes among the Negroes 
are from the same piece of cloth made 
years ago that the emancipation of the race 
would provoke them to bloodshed, and 
mirabile dictu, the modern prophets are 
the sons of their fathers. 

It will be well for these prophets to bear 
in mind what Dr. Landrum and Dr. Brad- 
ley say on these questions: ‘‘Social equal- 
ity is for the individuals to settle.’’ In 
course of time, the Negro will prove him- 
self more and more the social equal of 
many of the best of the earth and possibly 
the social superior of a few others. 

It is well for every intelligent Negro to 
bear in mind that this cruel persecution of 
Mr. Washington is farther reaching than 
against him; it is aimed at the cultured 
Negro in Chicago and Boston, Galveston 
and New York. Ifthe bloody shirt of Mr. 
Dixon is correct in representing the hatred 
of the Southern whites against the edu- 
cated Negro, we may well study with sober- 
ness this attack upon Mr. Washington. 


Is the Negro Inferior ? 
Questions of superiority or inferiority do 
not properly apply to the conditions of life, 
the intellectual equipment of society or the 
crystalized institutions of evolution in the 
science of thought. It is an illogical pro- 
cess, and consequently the conclusions must 
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be grossly at fault to argue that one race or 
generation is superior to another because 
the so-called superior race is surrounded by 
higher forms of life than the so-called infe. 
rior race. ’T were a gross violation of truth 
and a heathen method of reasoning for the 
Slav of fifty years ago to brand the Jap. 
anese inferiors because the islanders were 
not acquainted with the brutal acts of war, 
The simple and truthful statement to make 
in such a case is that the Japanese were 
lacking in the forms and accumulated pro- 
ducts of civilized life. Kidd brings out 
this truth when he says, referring to Mr. 
Galton’s flimsy argument to prove the 
superiority of the present civilized Anglo- 
Saxon over the unwashed Damara: ‘‘The 
fallacy which underlies the reasoning based 
upon facts of this kind, by which the men- 
tal inferiority of uncivilized races is sup- 
posed to be proved is not immediately 
apparent ; but an undoubted and extraor- 
dinary fallacy exists nevertheless. It is 
one of the commonest examples of prevail- 
ing tendency to confuse the mental equip- 
ment which we receive from the civilization 
to which we belong with the mental 
capacity with which nature has endowed 
us.” 

The present results in Japanese develop- 
ment simply declare that they were tardier 
than the Slav in receiving and appropri- 
ating advanced civilization. Neither is 
delay in development a mark of dullness, 
and certainly it is no badge of inferiority. 
,The case cited may be easily explained 
upon historical grounds and not upon psy- 
chological grounds. It is historically cor- 
rect that the Japs were far behind the 
Slavs in surrounding themselves with the 
fruits and equipments of a highly social 
state ; it is also psychologically correct that 
when they did appropriate the machinery 
of advanced thought they surpassed their 


supposed superiors in the deft and accurate 
handling of this machinery to the chagrin 
and the humiliation of the boastful Russ. 
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IN THE SANCTUM 


There is but one thing to which the 
words ‘‘superiority and inferiority’’ may 
logically apply; it is to personality. The 
human and divine endowments of person- 
ality are the same the world over. The 
environment, the sphere of operation, the 
mental and civilized equipment and also 
the source of inspiration may be to a less or 
greater degree supplied or wanting, and 
per force of argument, the development of 
that personality and its outcome in the 
forms of social life will be small or great. 
This contention is not made for the indi- 
vidual units of a generation, but for the 
sum total. It can be proved that human 
nature, like the unsouled nature, central- 
izes her powers in certain individuals. But 
that to the contrary, because of the diffi- 
culty in measuring personality, it is prema- 
ture to hold that this individual personality 
is superior to that one because that one has 
not yet developed itself. It is therefore 
illogical for any man to affirm that the 
white man is superior to the Negro because 
the white man has adopted the forms of 
civilized life sooner than the pagan African. 
Priority of development is no argument for 
superiority of endowment. 

Furthermore, it can be shown from 
numerous cases, ancient and present, that 
where the Negro came into contact with 
the higher forms of life and the accumu- 
lated power of generations, he adopted 
these forms of life, became educated and 
not only equalled some of the best of the 
earlier developed of the white races, but 
surpassed many others. Even at this pres- 
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ent time, we can show men and women 
who in their mental capacity and intellec- 
tual ability in the higher forms of social 
life are equal to the best that the white race 
has produced. Already our school boys 
and girls have laughed to scorn the ante- 
bellum dictum of the wise-acres that the 
Negro cannot learn. They made the 
childish mistake by supposing that because 
he did not learn, he could not learn. 
Three minutes of reasoning along the basis 
of two and two make four, would have dis- 
pelled the gauzy film that blinded their 
prejudiced minds. They knew nothing of 
the ‘‘a preori’’ method in acquiring the 
truth of the value and power of the human 
mind, and even the ‘‘a foséeriori’’ method 
of modern times seems to have no meaning 
for their stupid minds, but truth is march- 
ing on. 

The Negro of today will never consent to 
the statement that he is inferior to the 
white man. He admits that his race is 
tardy in coming to the light and that, not 
for psychological reasons but for historical 
reasons ; he will grant that in the posses- 
sion of ihe elements of strength that 
increase civilization he is wanting, but not 
in the essentials of power; he will agree 
that in the products of mind and hand he 
does not equal his white brother, but not 


because of a lack of capacity on his part, or 
of superiority on the part of the white man. 
But as to the inferioriety in the endow- 
ments of brain and heart, the Negro gentle- 
men will never brand himself with the 
black badge of inferiority. 

He isa late comer. That’s all. 





Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd. 


Never Touched It 
Mr. Jones, the new teacher attended the country 
prayer-meeting one night, and, after Deacon John- 
son had prayed, the leader of the meeting said : 
“*Fessah Jones will now lead us ter de th’one !”’ 
Now it happened that Deacon Johnson had 


prayed in a very, very bosterous fashion, as was the 
custom in Cobbham, and the sisters and brothers 
had accompanied him with many a loud ‘‘Amen!”’ 
which was also customary whenever a brother was 
vociferous in prayer. But Mr. Jones prayed in city- 
fashion ; that is to say, in an ordinary conversa- 
tional tone, without any attempt at eloquent pe- 
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iods and flashes of/fiery feeling. And the congre- 
gation was as silent as a graveyard throughout his 
performance. In fact, the congregation could not 
have experinced a more enduring and sudden sense 
of chilliness, if a wet blanket had been instantly 
let down upon them. As soon as Mr. Jones con- 
cluded his prayer, the leader exclaimed : 

‘“‘Deacon Washington, you lead us ter de th’one. 
Ketch holt er de cross, my bruddah, right whar 
Deacon Johnson lef’ off !’’ 





English as She Is Understood 
( EYHIBIT NO. I.) 

Professor Tubingen was telling his six-year old 
daughter about the plans for the erection of the 
new Carnegie Library on the campus, and, among 
other things, he said: 

‘‘They are going to break the ground for the new 
building today, and I am going to take you to the 
ceremonies.”’ 

“Oh, Papa!’’ exclaimed the little girl, ‘‘If they 
break the ground, where shall we stand? 


(EXHIBIT NO. 2.) 


‘‘John, let’s go round to the weather bureau. I 
want to see the Observer.”’ 

Thus spoke Capt. Billinsgate, as he laid down 
the afternoon paper. 

‘‘Why do you wish to see the Observer?’’ asked 
John, who was a member of the Captain’s com- 
pany. 

‘‘Well, I see,’’ said the Captain, ‘‘the Observer 
says here that the hot spell is broken. If so, I’d 
like to find the crack, and I want.to ask him to 
show it to me.’’ 





Perverted Proverbs 

Think before you seek. 

Woman is the apple of—discord. 

While there’s life, there’s soap. 

Variety shows are the spice of life. 

A woman’s mind is the devil’s workshop. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world sin. 

If at first you don't succeed, try some other girl. 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder—of some 
other woman. 

Woman’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands—of old bachelors. 





FIFTY CENTS worth of lasting and fragrant perfume, 
THE BREATH OF SWEET FLOWERS, made from a ten cent 
packet of our PERSIAN PERFUME. Every purchaser a 
pleased customer. Send the ten cents today to 

BLOOMINGTON NOVELTY CO. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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GRAVITATION 


Oh, de weathah is a-singin’, 
Boys, a bran’-new song ter me, 
An’ I finds myse’f a-feelin’ 
Jes’ ez lazy ez kin be. 
W’y, de li’l’ buds is comin’ 
On de watahmillion vine, 
An’ de cawn is all a-tasslin’ 
An’ a-lookin’ mighty fine ! 


All de vi’lets in de medders, 
An’ de bull-frawgs in de pawn, 
An’ de li’l’ pickaninnies,— 
All is happy sho’s you bawn! 
Den de win’ is kineah sof’nin’, 
An’ de rain jes’ lays de dus’, 
An’ I sees de groun’ a-crackin’, 
Jes’ ez ef "twuz gwinetah bus’. 


Yas ; de weathah sho is singin’, 
Boys, a bran’-new song ter me, 
An’ I'll tell you now de reason 
I’s ez lazy ez kin be: 
W’y! de earf am gravertatin’— 
Don’t you take me fer no fool !— 
An’ de Summah’s jes a-shovin’ 
Mistah Wintah f’um de stool ! 





THE MARTYR 


I pride myself on my deftness, 
Butoh! Alas! Alack! 

I shudder when wife says, ‘‘Honey, 
Please fasten my dress in the back !"’ 


My eyes seem to fill with water, 
Each finger at once is a thumb, 
While I wiggle and wobble and worry 
And whisper, ‘‘Thy kingdom come !”’ 


Of course, I must try to be pleasant, 
And of patience must not lack, 
Or else I should never be able 
To fasten wife’s dress in the back. 


If once I shouid say, ‘*I can't do it,’’ 
Or ‘‘cuss’d’’ at the hooks and eyes, 
Straight to the floor she would drop her, 
And pour forth her wails and her sighs. 


So on I go—a martyr, 
Braving both ruin and rack ; 

If it kills me, I'll try with each morning 
To fasten my wife’s dress in the back ! 


————— 





AGENTS WANTED. 

Agents wanted to represent a large sick, accident and 
death benefit Society; big commission contract and 
choice territory. Ministers and teachers can make lots 
of money working for us. Write for information at 
once. Address J. W. COOPER, President, Salisbury, Mo- 
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Make 
Your 
Skin 
White 


Dr. Palmer’s 
Skin Whitener 


The modern miracle. Bleaches a 
dark skin toa clear whitish appear- 
ance and imparts a beautiful com- 


plexion. Its users pronounce it 
and perfect Price, 20c. By mail, post- 
paid, 25c. 
Clear 


Sold only at 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY 


ATLANTA, GA. 











TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 











Olivers 

in occ cinaeeasiades 

TL 30.00 to 60.00 

Hammonds, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
Chicago, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs.....from $18.00 up 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Address * Bargain Department.” 











A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 


CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
timonials, etc., applv to 


DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS 
Atlanta, Ga. 








DR. D. R. GREEN. Diseases of women and 
children a specialty. 18544 W. Mitchell Street. Bell 
phone 3563 and 4470. Hours: 7 to9a. m.,2to4and7to 
8 p.m. 











REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 1] 


Pat. Sound Post. Greatly 
improves the tone of all 
violins, violas, ‘cellos, bass 
viols, mandolins, guitars 
Easily inserted. $3, $5. Hest 


references. Money returned 
it dissatisfied. Booklet free. 


SOUND POST co few See St: 

















Take a Course in the Richmond Business College 


The only incorporated 
Business College in the 
world where colored 
young menand women 
can secure equal privi- 
leges. {Day and night 
sessions. § Positions se- 
cured for graduates, 
{ Instructions by mail 
also. JTuition very low. 
[No vacation. Enterany 
tme. Cheap board 

For further information, 

ress 


Richmond Bus. College, 
615 N. 2d St. 
RICHMOND, VA. 





N.B.—Business firms in 
need of competent book- 
keepers, stenographers, 
etc., should write us. 


HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


—_ BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 
THE FOLDS HOUSE 


One of the most up-to-date boarding and lodging 
houses in the city. Catch West Hunter or Magno- 
lia St. cars and get off at Vine St. 


Rates, $1.00 per Day. Meals, 25c. 
Phone 511 West 
ATLANTA, GA. 


TANAKA ( Japanese Hair Food) 


This famous tonic is now used by 
thousands of colored people. It 
nourishes the hair, and should be 
in every home. $1.00 per bottle. 
One bottle will last for months. 
TANAKA has a very pleasant per- 
fume. THE TANAKA COMPANY, 
27 East 22d St., New York City: 
Try it; you will never use anything 
else for your hair. 


J. H. BLACKWELL, 


A. M., 


Pre’st. 








206 Vine St. 











FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET, 
Sanitary Improvements. 

MRS. A. E. HEART 
392 Carlton Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


geese CARD , Send 2o stamp for LARGEST and 


FINEST Sample Book of Hidden 
< and Business Cardsever sent out. For strictly up-to-date 


ee: Name, Envelope, Silk Fringe, Calling 
a) Cards. Fine Premiums. Low Prices and promptness in 


p Nanay oD COLUMBUS CARD CO., 79 N. St., Columbus,Q. 


with 








A Red Hot Seller- 


| Should be in every home. Millions will be 


sold .Every one sold brings a friend. 
You show it and it sells itself Best selling article 
in the country. A rare chance if you desire to 
make money quick. Beats everything as a money 
maker. No experience required. Every days’ de- 
' lay is money lost. Circulars free. Address, 


THE ONWARD SU PPLY CO. Box 164, Waycross, Ga 








A Business Proposition 


The constantly growing demand for “The Voice of the Negro” from all 
parts of the world compels us to make a call for more agents. 

In our daily mail, we are reminded that we need agents everywhere to repre- 
sent us. We need several good hustling agents in Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Washington, D. C., and a thousand other cities and towns and the country. Peo- 
ple who have seen only one copy of the magazine immediately write us and 
send One Dollar for a year’s subscription. They express great surprise that so 
great a publication as ours has had no representative to call on them. 

Do you realize that there are millions of people in this country who have 
never heard of our magazine, and that right in your own city and vicinity that 
there are hundreds of race loving persons who will give a Dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription to “The Voice of the Negro” if it were shown them? Such is a fact, 
and the hundreds of letters now on file in our office prove it to be true. 


THE PROPOSITION 


To the first 159 persons who will send us 10c within the next 30 days for an 
agent’s outfit we will send absolutely free the very latest number of our maga- 
zine together with our latest proposition showing our most liberal commission 
to agents to handle the magazine. 

A thousand persons have already secured agencies and are meeting with un- 
limited success. Read what a few of them say. 





Rev. L. D. Stephens, Florida, (Special! Mr. N. B. Dodson, New York.—I call- 
Delivery)—Rush 25 copies of the maga-/ed in two homes last night and took three 


zine. Business good. | yearly subscriptions. 

Mr. T. K. Gibson, Rhode Island—| Mr. C. E. Allen, Ohio.—My brother 
Send me 75 copies of the magazine at/will handle 80 copies of the October 
once. number. 


Address at once, 


The Voice of the Negro, 


68 1-2 E. Alabama St. Atlanta, Ga. 











Corona Industrial College 
Situated in the midst. of the Corona Coal and Iron Company’s Great, Coal Mines 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


Fifty to seventy-five dollars earned a month and education of a whole family or an individual 
at a cost of one dollar a month. For information, write J. R. E. LEE, President, Corona, Ala. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY °°"s.2r52"" 














om all A Christian School offering the following advantages: 

Classical, Scientific, Agricultural, Higher Normal, Normal, Music 
repre- Also Manual Training, including Printing. Special Training for Girls in Thayer Industrial Home 
>, and For further information, address W.H. CROGMAN A.M., Litt. D. 

Peo- 
s and 


ite || Virginia Union University 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


» have 

y that Full Theological Course—For those who desire a complete and 
’s sub- thorough preparation for wide Christian usefulness. 

a fact, 


College Course—High grade, modern and broad; thoroughly equipped 
Laboratories and Library. 


For further information, address the President. 








orn | | ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE 








maga- 
niesion ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
th us. Academic and Collegiate The Divinity School 
OPENS OCT. 8, 1905 OPENS NOV. 1, 1905 

Fine Equipment. Strong Faculty. | Fall Courses for B. D. and B. Th. Distinct Faculty. 
—I call- Fer catalogues and all information write 
k three GEORGE SALE, President Atlanta Baptist College 
brother 





«ot 1 | The Tuskegee Student risisieiny'm rusccer msn 


TUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 








Subscription Price, 5O Cents per Year 


{|The Student, published weekly during the school term and bi-weekly 
during the summer vacation in the interest of the graduates of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, contains full information 
regarding the work of the school, and, in addition, valuable articles 
bearing upon the moral, material and educational advancement of 
the Negro people of America. Sample copies sent on application. 


Address all communications to The Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 




















SUPERIOR CAST STEEL 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


These bells are first-class ; they have a fine tone ; can be heard 
at a long distance, and will satisfy most any requirement, 
Fully warranted. 


(0@™ Write for illustrated circular and our special price offer to 
Churches. Mention this paper. 
Address 


National Bell Foundry Co. 


2933 Spring Grove Ave. CINCINNATI, OHY10 











If you want a race newspaper for thought @ newsof interest, subscribe at once for the 


COLORED WORLD 


Price, Per Year, Payable in advance = $1.50 

Six Months « ~ ~ ~ - - + - -75 

Three Months = 5s es es s&s &= #& © .4O0 
Sample Copies Sent Free. 


We reach all classes of people. There in no better advertising medium. 


EDWARD A. SHANKLIN, Editor and Publisher 
Main Office, 100 West Gay Street 33 COLUMBUS, OHIO 











The West. Point. Route 


DIRECT LINE WITH FAST SCHEDULES TO 


Texas 
me Mexico aoa 


E : — 
ornia * a 
cm Calif Cs 
a Sth allrornila ws 
AND ALL POINTS SOUTHWEST 


Full information at City Office, Fourth National Bank Building. 


. J. P. BILLUPS, G. P.A., 
Atlanta, Ga. 











When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: <3 North East, South and West 


J. C. BEAM, Dist.ri@ Passenger Agent, 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














The Short Line 
To California and Northwest 


Via Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis and Kansas City is the 


Union Pacific 


AND CONNECTIONS 
WITH THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


One-way Colonist Rates on sale from September 15th to October 31st, 1905, to 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Utah, etc. 


Special Round-Trip Rates to California and the Lewis & Clarke Exposition at 
Portland, Oregon, until September 28th. 


Ask for through rate from your station and secure literature. 
Information cheerfully given. 


R. 0. BEAN, T. P. A. J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, General Agent 
1-3 Peachtree Street, ATLANTA, GA. 








When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 











DO YOU LOVE HEALTH? 





L. J. HAYDEN 





IF SO, CALL AND SEE 


L. J. HAYDEN 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Pure Herb Medicine 


One of the greatest healers of the sick on earth. Cures all dis- 
eases or no charge. My medicines cure all diseases that are 
known to the human race or no charge, no matter what your dis- 
ease, sickness or affliction may be, and restores you to perfect 
health. My medicines cure the following diseases: All Blood, 
Kidney, Liver, Bladder, Piles in any form, Vertigo, Quinsy, Sore 
Throat, Lungs, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Rheumatism 
in any form, Pains and Aches of any kind, Colds, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sores, Skin Diseases, all Itching Sensations, LaGrippe or 
Pneumonia ; Ulcers, Carbuncles, Boils, Cancer, the worst forms, 
without the use of knife or instruments; Eczema, Pimples on the 
face and body; Diabetes of Kidneys, or Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys. My medicines cure any disease, no matter of what na- 
ture. Medicine sent to any address by express. 

For full particulars send a 2-cent stamp for answer or call in per- 


“LJ. HAYDEN 
657 W. Baltimore St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


BRANCH STORES 
404 Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 394 Queen St., NORFOLK, VA. 








Ford’s Original Ozonized Ox Marrow Makes Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb 
READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 

I used only one bottle of your po- 
made and my.hair has stopped 
breaking off and has greatly im- 
proved. When I started using this 
wonderful preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten 
inches or more. 

I beg to remain, yours truly, 

MINNIE FOASTER. 

314 Southard St. 

Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 

Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalp and 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 
glossy. MIss MAGGIE REND. 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. 
Gentlemen: Please send me two 
bottles of your pomade. I think it is 
one of the best hair preparations 

made. MRS. JOHN GRAF. 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. 

I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
came out. I used three bottles of 
your pomade, and now my hair is 
nine inches long and very thick and 
nice and straight. Most every one 
seeing how good your pomade did 
my hair, they too are anxious for it. 
My hair is an example to every one. 

Yours respectfully, 
ELLA BYE. 


Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 

I have used one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. I 
will not be without it. 

RHODA EDWARDS. 


Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. 
Gentlemen: When . aie 
your pomade my head was so bald 
was ashamed of myself, but now my 
hair has grown three inches all over 
my head and I have been using it 
only two months. IDA PRETER. 








I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. ‘ : 
A. N. JENK1NS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 

HOW WE DISCOVERED ITS FULL VALUE.—Our preparation was originally prepared for an ordinary hair tonic 
It is a good tonic, and we had been selling it right along over the counters at the drug stores to the white people con- 
tinuously since 1858. One day a young colored woman came in and purchased a dozen bottles. We asked her: 
‘What are you going to do with so much?” She replied, ‘It makes my hair long, soft and easy to comb, and I am 

etting it for my friends.” We then said, ‘Tell us all about it and we will give you a dozen extra bottles.” She 
fhen told of the merits of our pomete when applied to the hair of colored people. It was a great discovery. To us 
it was like finding a nugget of gold. This young lady, her friends, and we, through our advertisements, began to 
= oS aa merits of this pomade. The people tried it and testified to its true value and the sale is now unprece- 

ented.’ 

Full directions with every bottle. Only 50 cents. Sold by druggists and dealers, or send us 50 cents for one bot- 
tle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles, express paid. We pay all postage and express charges. Send postal or 
express money order. Please mention name of this paper when ordering. Write your name and address plainly to 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) Charl 
Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Chieago, Ill. ad Ford fast 
































If you are going to attend the 
Quarto-Centennial of 
the National Baptist at Chicago 


Oct. 25-26, 1905 


see that your ticket reads via 


Chattanooga, Nashville and Evansville 

















OVER THE 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Ry. 
Louisville @ Nashville Ry. 
Evansville @ Terre Haute Ry. 


and 


Chicago @ Eastern Illinois Ry. 


This is the 


“Official Route” 


for Georgia delegates and friends 


SPECIAL PARTY 


A special party under personal charge of Rev. P. James Bryant and 
Rev. R. D. Williams, of Atlanta, and Rev. C. T. Walker, of Augusta, 
and Rev. W.G. Johnson, of Macon, will leave Atlanta 4:50 P. M. 
September ™ Tith’ in through Pullman Sleepers and Day Coaches. 

















Double Pullman Berth Rate, Atlanta to Chicago, $4.50 


Ample Accommodations for all 





Party will arrive Chicago 4:50 P. M. Tuesday, October 24th. Those desiring 
to join this party should communicate with the undersigned as early a possible, 
stating whether or not Pullman Space will be desired. 





Rev. P. James Bryant, 
271 Auburn Avenue, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Ss. L. Parrott, J. G. Hollenbeck, 
Dist. Passenger Agt., Dist. Passenger Agt., 
Frisco System, L. & N. Railway, 
Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. 









































FLOYD'S FLOWERS, OR; DUTY AND BEAUT 
A Book for Colored 


Childre: 











FLOYDS _— 
DUTYAND BEAUTY 





Over 300 pages. 





Durable, - 





Designed especially for 
Colored children, with the 
purpose of giving them 
clean and inspiring litera- 
ture, which will cultivate 
their minds and teach them 
lessons of morality. 


BY 
SILAS X. FLOYD, D.D. 


Illustrated by 
JOHN HENRY ADAMS 


Size 6x8%. 
Cloth, Very Attractive, - - - $1 
Half Morocco, Library Edition, 
Full Morocco, Handsome and 


80 illustrations. 





00 
1.50 


2.00 


\Si 


A HERO IN BLACK 








The First. and Only Race Book of the Kind Ever Written 





Sets Before the Colored Boys and Girls High Ideals and Sound Advice 





Stories of Slavery Days; Stories of Bravery; Stories of Faithfulness; Stories of Schooldays; 

Stories of Useful Lives; Stories of Great Men; Stories about Animals; Stories about Bad Boys 

and Girls and their Troubles; Stories of Success; Stories of Pluck; Stories of Real Fun; Stories 
of Jolly Times; Stories of Hardship; Funny Stories, Helpful Stories. 


In all, 100 stories told.as only Prof. Floyd can tell them, and nearly all teaching some important moral lesson 





Agents are making from Three to Ten Dollars per Day 


E. P. MCNEIL, of Indian Territory, writes: ‘* I enclose 
money order for $25.30 to pay for 40 books as per my or- 
der. Please ship by prepaid freight at once. I 
meeting with great success. 

MRS. JULIA BRown, of Texas, writes: ‘‘ Having read 
your advertisement in THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO mag- 
azine, I hereby send you 20 cents for an agents’ outfit 
of Floyd’s Flowers, also I will make my order for 36 
copiesin cloth binding. I enclose letter of credit signed 
by the bank here. Ship by fre ight at once. 

S. C. WALKER, of South Cc arolina, writes : “I herewith 
enclose my order for 100 copies of Floyd's Flowers ; 85 
cloth, 10 half, 5 full morocco. Shipatonce. ‘his is the 
finest seller that has ever been published.’ 


am | 


P. H. MARTIN, of Mississippi, writes: ‘I herewith 
enclose my check to pay for 45 copies of Floyd's Flow 





ers. Please ship them by express at once. The people 
are greatly enthused. Last week I took 31 orders in 22 

| hours. 
Mrs. HATTIE CALVIN, of Florida, writes: ‘‘I have 
canvassed 12 homes and have secured 11 orders for im 


mediate delivery. I took up the canvass at once so I 
would not lose any time.”’ 


S. N. Rerp, of Alabama, writes: ‘I 
pleased with Floyd's Flowers. I have canvassed 69 
persons and have taken 65 orders. I am a pastor and 
cannot give my full time to the work. 


am very much 





OUTFIT AND COMPLETE COPY FREE —Send 10c. for an outfit, 


order we give you one copy free. 


and with your first 


HERTEL, JENKINS @ CO. 


(Successors to J. L. NICHOLS @ CO.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


108-110 W. Jackson Boulevard 


ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


ATLANTA, GA. 
950 Austell Bldg. 











Every Colored Home Should Have It. 





Every Colored Boy and Girl Should Read It 





























